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I “ Do  your  best  to  preserve  the  unity 
which  the  Spirit  gives...  There  is  one 
Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism ; there  is 
one  God  and  Father  of  all  men,  who  is 
Lord  of  all,  works  through  all,  and  is 
in  all.”  (Eph.  4:3-6) 

How  will  the  divided  churches  achieve 
! the  unity  which  St  Paul  has  thus 
I described  in  his  letter  to  the  Ephesians  ? 
I The  texts  in  this  volume  are  presented 
i in  the  hope  that  they  may  help  the 
| churches  discover  their  oneness  in  fel- 
! lowship  with  Christ  and  thus  come 
I to  live  together  in  unity. 


PREBCE 


If  the  divided  churches  are  to  achieve  the  visible  unity  they  seek  in  the 
ecumenical  movement,  one  of  the  most  important  prerequisites  is 
undoubtedly  that  they  should  agree  about  baptism,  eucharist  and 
ministry.  Not  surprisingly,  therefore,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
has  always  devoted  a good  deal  of  its  attention  to  these  three  themes. 
There  have  been  very  few  of  its  conferences  at  which  one  or  other  of 
these  themes  has  not  been  at  the  centre  of  discussion.  But  where  have 
all  these  efforts  brought  us  ? Is  it  already  possible  to  speak  of  a common 
mind  ? 

The  three  reports  presented  here  are  an  attempt  to  summarize  the 
measure  of  agreement  already  achieved  in  the  Faith  and  Order  move- 
ment. They  are  the  fruits  of  a process  of  study  extending  over  a number 
of  years.  Several  consultations  have  been  held  to  clear  up  certain 
specific  points.  The  resultant  texts  have  been  thoroughly  discussed  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  a number  of  times,  most  recently  at 
its  meeting  in  Accra,  Ghana,  in  the  summer  of  1974.  They  are  now 
submitted  to  the  churches  for  consideration  and  comment.1 


1 For  details  of  the  stages  of  the  study,  see  pp.  58-61. 
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Those  who  know  how  widely  the  churches  differ  in  doctrine  and  practice 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  agreement  registered  here. 
That  theologians  of  such  widely  different  traditions  should  be  able  to 
speak  so  unanimously  about  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  is  not 
something  to  be  taken  as  a matter  of  course.  Of  particular  note  is  the 
fact  that  for  some  years  now  Roman  Catholic  theologians  have  also 
been  full  members  of  the  Commission.  Almost  all  the  different  con- 
fessional traditions  are  included  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  ; 
nevertheless,  it  has  been  possible  to  say  so  much  in  common.  It  is  often 
asserted  that  differences  between  the  churches  have  not  yet  been 
sufficiently  clarified  theologically  for  their  separation  to  be  ended.  But 
may  it  not  be  that  the  measure  of  agreement  is  greater  than  the  churches 
are  really  ready  to  admit  ? 

The  work  of  clearing  up  the  differences  has  not  been  achieved  within 
the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  alone.  The  three  themes  of  baptism, 
eucharist  and  ministry  are  being  tackled  today  in  innumerable  ecu- 
menical dialogues  and  discussions.  The  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
has  tried  in  its  studies  to  build  as  much  as  possible  on  the  findings  of 
these  conversations.  Indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  tasks 
of  the  Commission  to  consider  the  net  result  of  all  these  particular 
efforts  for  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole,  since  — however 
important  conversations  between  individual  churches  may  be  — what 
matters  ultimately  is  that  these  conversations  should  lead  to  a common 
mind  on  the  part  of  all  the  churches. 

Even  more  influential  than  all  official  studies  and  dialogues  are  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  churches  in  recent 
decades.  All  the  churches  have  to  face  up  to  the  present,  with  its  new 
elements  and  demands.  All  of  them  alike  have  to  re-examine  traditional 
convictions  and  practices.  As  a result  of  the  liturgical  revival  and 
common  biblical  studies,  a fellowship  has  come  into  being  which  cuts 
right  across  confessional  boundaries  and  in  which  the  old  differences 
are  in  many  respects  seen  in  a different  light.  In  the  last  analysis, 
almost  the  only  function  of  dialogues  and  ecumenical  conversations  is 
to  establish  and  consolidate  this  already  existing  fellowship. 

The  texts  presented  here  are  of  a special  kind  and  their  distinctive 
character  needs  to  be  emphasized.  The  following  comments  may  help 
to  make  this  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  these  three  reports  do  not 
represent  a consensus  in  the  full  sense  of  that  word.  What  they  provide 
is  rather  a summary  of  shared  convictions  and  perspectives.  Their 
purpose  is  to  help  bring  the  churches  closer  together.  Their  overriding 
consideration  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the  churches  to  achieve  mutual 
recognition.  The  reader  must  not  expect  to  find  here  a complete  theo- 
logical treatment  of  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry.  The  reports  deal 
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only  with  those  aspects  of  these  themes  which  are  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  question  of  mutual  recognition. 

The  language  of  these  reports,  broadly  speaking,  is  not  the  language 
of  our  time.  Many  will  regard  this  as  a serious  defect,  and  admittedly 
it  would  be  better  if  the  churches  could  speak  with  unanimity  about 
baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  in  a language  adapted  to  the  circum- 
stances of  our  time.  Yet  the  very  character  of  these  reports  makes  the 
employment  of  this  classical  language  inevitable.  Since  the  differences 
between  the  churches  were  formulated  in  the  language  of  the  time  in 
which  they  arose,  agreement  is  bound  to  reflect  that  language.  The 
authors  realize  that  these  reports  are  not  the  last  word.  It  is  necessary 
to  translate  them  into  the  language  of  our  time.  But  we  hope  that  the 
agreement  registered  here  will  lay  the  ground  for  a common  trans- 
lation. 

If  the  churches  are  ever  to  live  together  in  unity,  they  will  have  to 
accept  and  develop  insights  which  are  either  new  to  them,  or  which  up 
to  now  have  not  been  emphasized  in  their  particular  tradition.  The 
ecumenical  movement  represents  a challenge  to  all  churches.  The 
discovery  of  fellowship  in  Christ  always  entails  self-examination  and 
renewal.  The  reports  must  be  read  in  this  light.  Many  may  be  tempted 
to  examine  them  to  see  if  what  is  said  in  them  does  full  justice  to  the 
distinctiveness  of  their  own  tradition.  But  the  question  which  the 
reports  try  to  answer  is  this  : How  are  the  churches  ever  to  establish 
! together  a fellowship  of  mutual  recognition  ? 

It  is  with  this  question  that  the  Commission  presents  these  reports  to 
the  churches.  It  is  persuaded  that  a sufficient  measure  of  agreement  has 
already  been  reached  to  make  fresh  strides  towards  unity  possible.  Its 
hope  is  that  comments  on  the  reports  will  be  forthcoming,  not  only 
from  the  churches  but  also  from  groups  and  individuals  within  the 
churches  who  are  engaged  in  the  study  of  these  themes.  Above  all,  it 
hopes  that  a discussion  about  possible  implications  will  be  initiated  in 
each  church.  “What  change  and  renewal  is  required  in  doctrine, 
liturgy,  and  practice  in  my  own  church  ?” 

For  a time,  the  Commission  will  not  do  any  further  work  on  these 
themes.  In  its  opinion,  it  is  now  up  to  the  churches  themselves  to 
comment  on  its  findings.  Further  discussion  can  only  be  constructive 
and  fruitful  if  it  has  its  basis  in  affirmations  which  really  carry  us  further 
forward.  We  need  discussion  at  a new  level,  and  this  new  level  can 
only  be  created  by  the  churches  themselves. 

All  comments  should  be  sent  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat,  World 
Council  of  Churches,  150  Route  de  Ferney,  1211  Geneva  20,  Swit- 
zerland . 

Lukas  Vischer 
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BAPTISM 


I.  The  Institution  of  Baptism 

1.  All  the  churches  have  based  their  sacramental  teaching  and 
practice  upon  their  belief  that,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  New 
Testament,  the  sacraments  which  they  accept  were  instituted  by  Jesus 
Christ.  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  have  their  origin  in  what  was 
said  and  done  by  Jesus  during  his  life  on  earth  and  they  have  occupied 
a central  position  in  the  Church’s  common  life  from  an  early  date. 
The  sacraments  are  Christ’s  gift  to  his  Church.* 1 

II.  The  Meaning  of  Baptism 

A.  Participation  in  the  Death  and  Resurrection  of  Christ 

2.  Participation  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  the  central 
meaning  of  baptism.  The  baptism  with  which  Jesus  himself  was 
baptized  (Mark  10  : 38)  provides  the  key  to  a common  understanding. 
It  began  with  his  acceptance  of  solidarity  with  sinners  in  his  baptism  in 
the  Jordan  and  continued  as  He  followed  the  path  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  through  his  passion,  death  and  resurrection.  The  Spirit  that 
came  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  comes  on  the  Church  and  unites  his 
people  with  him  in  his  death  and  resurrection,  in  and  through  baptismal 
action.  Our  baptism  unites  us  with  Christ  who  took  upon  himself  our 
sins  and  those  of  the  whole  world  that  they  might  be  forgiven  and 
blotted  out,  and  opens  to  us  newness  of  life.2 


Where  not  otherwise  indicated,  the  notes  refer  to  the  volume  A Documentary 
History  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Movement , 1927-1963  (ed.  Lukas  Vischer, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri:  The  Bethany  Press,  1963),  which  contains  the  reports 
of  the  major  ecumenical  conferences  on  issues  of  faith  and  order. 

1 Edinburgh  1937,  paras  64,  65. 

2 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  Report  from  Montreal, 
1963.  London  : SCM,  1964,  para  111,  p.  72. 
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B.  The  Gift  of  the  Spirit  and  Incorporation  into  the  Body  of 
Christ 

3.  In  baptism,  administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  remission  of  sins,  we  are  baptized 
by  one  Spirit  into  one  body.  In  our  baptism,  the  Spirit  of  Pentecost 
unites  us  to  Christ’s  body  which  is  the  Church.  The  Spirit  both  gives 
and  is  given  in  baptism.  Baptism  is  a gift  of  God’s  redeeming  love  to 
the  Church  and  is  received  by  those  who  believe  in  Jesus  Christ. 
Administered  in  obedience  to  our  Lord’s  command,  it  is  a sign  and 
seal  of  our  discipleship.  This  one  baptism,  which  brings  us  into  com- 
munity with  Christ  and  one  another,  calls  for  an  end  to  all  human 
estrangement  based,  for  example,  on  differences  of  race  or  class.3 

C.  Baptism  and  Faith 

4.  The  necessity  of  faith  for  the  reception  of  the  salvation  embodied 
and  set  forth  in  baptism  is  acknowledged  by  all  churches.  All  are 
agreed  that  personal  commitment  is  necessary  for  responsible  mem- 
bership in  the  body  of  Christ.  Baptism  is  related  not  only  to  momentary 
experience  but  to  life-long  growth  of  participation  in  Christ.  The  life 
of  the  Christian  is  necessarily  one  of  continuing  struggle  and  also  of 
continuing  experience  of  grace.  In  faith  and  obedience,  the  baptized 
live  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  of  his  Church  and  of  the  world  which  He 
loves.4 

III.  Implications  of  Baptism 

A.  Bond  of  Unity 

5.  Through  their  one  baptism,  Christians  are  brought  into  union 
with  Christ  and  with  each  other  and  into  the  life  of  the  Church  Universal 
as  well  as  the  community  of  the  local  church.  Our  common  baptism, 
which  unites  us  to  Christ  in  the  context  of  faith,  is  thus  a basic  bond 
of  unity  which  impels  us  as  one  people  to  confess  and  serve  one  Lord 
in  each  place  and  in  all  the  world.  Therefore,  our  baptismal  unity  in 
Jesus  Christ  constitutes  a call  to  the  churches  to  overcome  their  divisions 
and  to  achieve  full  visible  union.5 

B.  Eucharistic  Sharing 

6.  There  is  a necessary  relationship  between  our  understanding  and 
practice  of  baptism  and  our  understanding  and  practice  of  the  Lord’s 


3 Lausanne  1927,  para  53  ; Montreal  1963,  para  115,  p.  73. 

4 Edinburgh  1937,  para  69.  For  the  whole  section  on  “The  meaning  of 
Baptism”,  see  One  Lord  One  Baptism,  London  : SCM,  1960. 

5 Montreal  1963,  para  183,  p.  89. 
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Supper.  We  must  learn  afresh  the  implications  of  baptism  for  our 
sharing  in  the  eucharist.  Our  failure  to  share  in  the  one  Table  of  the 
Lord,  to  live  and  act  as  one  visible  and  united  body  appears  to  many 
a contradiction  of  the  baptismal  gift  that  we  all  claim  to  have  received. 
A means  of  overcoming  this  failure  is  a serious  recognition  that  through 
baptism  we  are  one  people  serving  the  one  Lord  in  each  place ; for 
baptism,  once  performed  and  never  repeated,  leads  into  the  continuous 
worshipping  life  of  the  royal  priesthood  (I  Peter  2:9),  the  people  of 
God.  It  is  in  the  Holy  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper,  constantly  repeated 
and  always  including  both  word  and  sacrament,  that  we  proclaim  and 
celebrate  a memorial  of  the  saving  acts  of  God.6 

C.  Commitment  and  Witness  to  Christ 

7.  Baptism  is  both  God’s  gift  and  human  commitment,  and  looks 
towards  a growth  into  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fullness  of 
Christ  (Eph.  4:13).  By  this  growth,  baptized  believers  should  manifest 
to  the  world  the  new  race  of  a redeemed  mankind.  Common  witness 
to  the  churches,  to  the  world,  to  those  who  have  not  yet  heard  the 
Gospel  and  to  those  who  refuse  it,  is  their  common  responsibility  here 
and  now.  It  is  in  the  fellowship  of  witness  and  service  that  we  discover 
the  meaning  of  God’s  gift  to  all  his  people.7 


IV.  Administration  of  Baptism  : Minister,  Mode,  Liturgical  Rite 

8.  The  churches  are  in  agreement  that  the  usual  minister  of  baptism 
is  an  ordained  minister,  though  there  are  cases  where  baptized  believers 
may  baptize.8 

9.  Baptism  is  administered  with  water  in  the  name  of  the  Father, 
the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 

10.  The  following  elements,  which  may  precede  or  follow  baptism, 
should  find  a place  within  any  comprehensive  order  of  baptism  : 

(a)  an  acknowledgment  of  God’s  initiative  in  salvation,  of  his  con- 
tinuing faithfulness,  and  of  our  total  dependence  upon  his  grace  ; 

(b)  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit ; 

(c)  a renunciation  of  all  that  is  opposed  to  Christ ; 

( d ) a profession  of  faith  in  Christ  and  the  affirmation  of  allegiance  to 
God  : Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit ; 


6 Lund  1952,  para  163  ; Evanston  1954,  para  27  ; New  Delhi  1961,  para  34  ; 
Montreal  1963,  para  116,  p.  73  and  para  183,  p.  89. 

7 New  Delhi  1961,  para  35. 

8 See  implications  of  Edinburgh  1937,  para  83  ; cf.  Fourth  Assembly  in 
Uppsala,  Reports  of  Sections  1,  V,  30b  and  c. 
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(e)  a declaration  that  the  person  baptized  has  become  a child  of  God, 
and  a witness  to  the  Gospel.9 

11.  It  is  also  appropriate  that  in  the  context  of  baptism  there  should 
be  an  explanation  of  its  meaning  as  it  appears  from  Scripture  (partici- 
pation in  the  dying  and  rising  of  Christ,  the  new  birth  of  water  and  the 
Spirit,  incorporation  into  his  body,  the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  and 
through  Christ). 

V.  Different  Approaches  to  Baptismal  Initiation  within  one  Faith 

A.  The  Baptism  of  Infants  and  Believers 

12.  When  the  element  of  faith  expressed  in  an  individual’s  explicit 
decision  for  and  commitment  to  Christ  is  stressed  (as  in  believers’ 
baptism ),  baptism  is  seen  as  the  crowning  moment  and  goal  of  the  faith 
which  turns  to  the  Lord.  From  such  a point  of  view,  the  presence  of 
personal  faith  in  the  recipient  of  baptism  is  considered  essential.  It 
must  be  kept  in  mind,  nonetheless,  that  this  explicit  decision  is  rooted 
in  and  declares  Christ’s  faithfulness  unto  death,  the  decision  of  the 
Triune  God  for  man.  The  personal  decision  of  the  individual  has  its 
setting  within  the  life  and  faith  of  the  Church  and  through  the  life  and 
witness  of  the  whole  Church  declares  the  faithfulness  of  God,  the 
ground  of  all  decisions  of  faith. 

13.  The  practice  of  infant  baptism  occurs  in  the  context  in  which 
stress  is  laid  upon  corporate  faith,  upon  an  environment  of  faith  rather 
than  upon  the  explicit  decision  of  the  recipient  of  baptism.  Here  the 
whole  community  affirms  its  faith  in  God  and  pledges  itself  to  provide 
such  an  environment  of  faith,  in  the  home  and  in  the  worship,  instruc- 
tion and  witness  of  the  Church. 

14.  The  necessity  of  the  baptized  himself  to  believe  is  not  diminished 
by  this  environment,  far  less  removed.  The  claim  and  promise  of  the 
Gospel  are  laid  on  the  child  in  baptism  to  which  a response  of  obedience 
must  be  owed  and  which  must  be  received  by  faith  if  the  fruits  of 
baptism  are  to  be  known  and  to  flourish  in  his  life.  Thus,  in  the  baptism 
of  infants,  the  rite  does  not  take  the  place  of  faith,  but  demands  it.10 

B.  Gift  of  the  Spirit  and  Confirmation  or  Chrismation 

15.  The  paschal  mystery  of  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection  and  the 
Pentecostal  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  are  inseparably  linked  in  God’s  work 
of  salvation.  Similarly,  participation  in  Christ’s  death  and  resurrection 


9 Montreal  1963,  paras  112-113,  pp.  72-73. 

10  One  Lord  One  Baptism , op.  cit .,  p.  63  f.  ; Amsterdam  1948,  para  15; 
New  Delhi  1961,  para  36;  Montreal  1963,  para  111,  p.  72. 
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and  the  receiving  of  the  Spirit  are  inseparably  linked.  The  sacramental 
initiation  of  the  Christian  signifies  and  effects  both.  This  common 
Christian  teaching  is  solidly  grounded  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 

16.  Christians  differ  when  they  try  to  specify  the  sacramental  sign 
of  the  pentecostal  gift.  ( a ) Some  believe  that  the  single  act  of  water- 
baptism  in  the  triune  Name  constitutes  a complete  sacramental  initia- 
tion ; ( b ) others  associate  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  with  a distinct  sacramental 
act  of  chrismation  or  laying-on  of  hands,  performed  after  water- 
baptism.  This  disagreement  is  serious  since  those  who  hold  the  second 
view  find  it  difficult  to  acknowledge  those  who  have  received  water- 
baptism  only  as  full  members  of  the  Church.  Nonetheless,  as  long  as 
baptism  and  chrismation  or  confirmation  are  joined  together  in  a 
single  rite,  both  patterns  of  sacramental  doctrine  and  practice  express 
the  one  fundamental  principle  that  incorporation  into  Christ  and  partici- 
pation in  his  Spirit  are  inseparable. 

17.  This  principle  is  compromised  when  confirmation,  understood 
as  sacramental  completion  of  baptism,  is  separated  in  time  from  the 
latter.  Those  churches  which  interpret  confirmation  sacramentally,  but 
postpone  it  — as  in  the  case  of  children  — for  some  years  after  baptism, 
could  consider  the  following  alternatives,  (a)  They  could  reunite 
baptism  and  confirmation  in  a single  initiation  rite,  thus  reverting  to 
the  practice  of  the  patristic  age  in  the  initiation  of  both  adults  and 
children  ; (b)  they  could  remove  confirmation  altogether  from  the  basic 
pattern  of  admission  into  the  Christian  community,  interpreting  and 
practising  it,  for  example,  as  a sacrament  of  strengthening  by  the  Spirit 
for  mature  Christian  life.  In  the  second  case,  they  will  have  to  ascribe 
to  water-baptism  itself  the  twofold  meaning  of  incorporation  into 
Christ  and  participation  in  his  Spirit ; otherwise,  they  will  lose  sight 
of  an  essential  aspect  of  Christian  initiation. 

18.  Those  churches  which  practise  confirmation  in  some  form,  but 
interpret  it  non-sacramentally,  primarily  as  an  act  of  personal  commit- 
ment complementing  the  divine  sign  of  baptism,  cannot  be  said  to 
compromise  the  sacramental  unity  of  incorporation  into  Christ  and 
participation  in  his  Spirit.  However,  if  they  set  a rite  of  confirmation 
between  baptism  and  admission  to  communion,  the  question  arises  on 
what  grounds  they  interpose  such  a rite.  If  baptism,  as  incorporation 
into  the  body  of  Christ,  points  by  its  very  nature  to  the  eucharistic 
sharing  in  Christ’s  body  and  blood,  on  what  grounds  may  a further  rite 
be  interposed  ? Those  churches  which  baptize  children,  but  refuse 
them  a share  in  the  eucharist  before  confirmation,  may  wish  to  ponder 
whether  they  have  fully  appreciated  and  accepted  the  consequences 
of  infant  baptism. 

19.  In  any  circumstances,  it  would  seem  appropriate  that  baptism 
with  water  should  be  followed  by  the  laying-on  of  hands  or  chrismation 
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to  express  dedication  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  baptism.  It  is 
also  most  fitting  that  frequent  opportunity  be  given  to  Christians  to 
recall  the  meaning  of  their  baptism.11 


VI.  Recommendations 

On  the  way  to  fuller  mutual  recognition,  the  following  recommendations 
should  be  considered  : 

20.  (i)  Baptism  is  not  solely  a matter  of  individual  concern,  but  is 
intimately  connected  with  the  corporate  life  and  worship  of  the  Church. 
It  should  normally  be  administered  during  a service  of  public  worship 
so  that  the  members  of  the  congregation  may  be  reminded  of  their  own 
baptism  and  may  welcome  into  their  fellowship  those  who  are  baptized 
and  whom  they  are  committed  to  nurture  in  the  Christian  faith.  The 
sacrament  is  appropriate  to  great  festival  occasions  such  as  Easter, 
Pentecost,  Christmas  and  Epiphany,  as  was  the  practice  of  the  early 
Church.  Baptism  at  Easter  would  emphasize  the  link  between  baptism 
and  dying  and  rising  with  Christ.  Similarly,  baptisms  at  Pentecost 
would  stress  the  connection  between  baptism  and  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.12 

21.  (ii)  In  the  early  centuries,  baptism  was  normally  performed  by 
immersion.  In  effect  the  act  of  immersion  demonstrates  that  by  being 
baptized,  the  Christian  participates  in  the  death,  burial,  and  resur- 
rection of  Christ.  A recovery  of  this  early  form  by  those  who  have 
abandoned  it  would  enhance  the  symbolism  of  the  liturgy.13 

22.  (iii)  Confessing,  as  they  do,  that  there  is  “one  baptism”,  all 
churches  are  convinced  that  in  the  life  of  any  one  individual  baptism  is 
a unique  and  unrepeatable  act.  In  order  to  safeguard  this  uniqueness, 
it  is  clearly  necessary  that  churches  should  be  able  to  recognize  each 
other’s  baptism  and  avoid  any  practice  which  could  be  interpreted  as 
“re-baptism”.  Where  means  can  be  found  to  express  publicly  such 
mutual  recognition  this  should  be  done.14 

23 . (iv)  The  full  recognition  by  churches  of  each  other’s  baptisms  as 
the  one  baptism  into  Christ  should  be  possible  for  all  when  Jesus  Christ 
has  been  confessed  as  Lord  by  the  candidate,  or  in  the  case  of  an  infant 
by  the  Church  on  his  behalf  and  confirmed  subsequently  by  personal 
commitment  to  Christ,  and  when  baptism  has  been  performed  with 
water  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit. 


11  Faith  and  Order  report  on  “Baptism,  Confirmation  and  Eucharist”  in 
Louvain  1971,  study  reports  and  documents,  Geneva  : WCC,  1971 , pp.  35  ff. 

12  Montreal  1963,  para  112-113,  pp.  72-73. 

13  Louvain  1971,  op.  cit.,  p.  45. 

14  Ibid. , pp.  44-45. 
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24.  (v)  Since  baptism  is  so  basic  to  the  Christian  life  and  in  the 

urgent  interests  of  unity,  believer  baptist  and  paedobaptist  churches 
should  intensify  their  efforts  to  overcome  their  differences.  The  first 
may  consider  afresh  the  values  in  responsible  infant  baptism,  namely 
the  place  it  gives  the  child  in  God’s  providence  for  his  Church,  the 
primacy  it  gives  to  God’s  act  in  Christ  through  his  Spirit,  and  its  long- 
standing practice  in  responsible  churches  which  seek  to  act  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit.  Those  who  baptize  infants  on  the  other  hand 
must  guard  themselves  against  the  practice  of  apparently  indiscriminate 
baptism  and  take  more  seriously  their  responsibility  for  the  nurture 
of  baptized  children  to  mature  commitment  to  Christ.15 


15  Fourth  Assembly  in  Uppsala,  Reports  of  Sections  I,  V,  30. 
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THE 

EUCHARIST 


Preamble 

1 . Baptism,  once  performed  and  never  repeated,  leads  us  into  the 
continuous  worshipping  life  of  the  royal  priesthood,  the  people  of  God. 
In  the  Holy  Eucharist  or  Lord’s  Supper,  constantly  repeated  and  always 
including  both  word  and  sacrament,  we  proclaim  and  celebrate  a 
memorial  of  the  saving  acts  of  God.  What  God  did  in  the  incarnation, 
life,  death,  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Christ,  He  does  not  do  again  ; 
the  events  are  unique,  they  cannot  be  repeated  or  extended  ; neverthe- 
less, Christ  himself,  with  all  He  has  accomplished  for  us  and  for  all 
creation,  is  present  in  the  eucharist.1  Here  we  find  the  centre  and 
climax  of  the  Church’s  whole  sacramental  life. 

2.  The  eucharist  contains  a richness  and  variety  of  meaning. 
Individuals  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  traditions  hold  widely  varying 
views.  No  document  could  be  a complete  exposition  of  every  aspect 
of  eucharistic  thought.  Moreover,  any  attempt  to  expound  the  eucharist 
is  bound  to  deal  separately  with  different  aspects,  whereas  the  eucharist 
is  essentially  a single  whole.  But  this  text  reflects  the  extent  to  which 
there  is  now  wide  and  growing  agreement  on  many  of  the  aspects  of 
eucharistic  thought. 


I.  The  Institution  of  the  Eucharist 

3.  The  eucharist  is  the  sacramental  meal,  sequel  to  the  Passover  of 
Israel,  the  new  paschal  meal  of  the  people  of  God,  which  Christ,  having 
loved  his  disciples  until  the  end,  gave  to  them  before  his  death,  shared 


1 Montreal  1963,  para  116,  p.  73.  Bristol  1967,  New  Directions  in  Faith  and 
Order , Chapter  3,  “The  Holy  Eucharist”,  II,  1,  p.  61. 
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with  them  after  his  resurrection  and  commanded  them  to  hold  until 
his  return. 

4.  This  meal  of  bread  and  wine  is  the  sacrament,  the  effective  sign 
and  assurance  of  the  presence  of  Christ  himself,  who  sacrificed  his  life 
for  all  men  and  who  gave  himself  to  them  as  the  bread  of  life  ; because 
of  this,  the  eucharistic  meal  is  the  sacrament  of  the  body  and  blood 
of  Christ,  the  sacrament  of  his  real  presence. 

5.  In  the  eucharist,  the  promise  of  the  presence  of  the  crucified  and 
risen  Christ  is  fulfilled  in  a unique  way  for  the  faithful,  who  are  sancti- 
fied and  unified  in  him,  reconciled  in  love  to  be  his  servants  of  recon- 
ciliation in  the  world  and  offered  up  in  him  as  a living  sacrifice.  It  is  in 
the  eucharist  that  the  community  of  God’s  people  is  fully  manifested.2 

II.  The  Meaning  of  the  Eucharist 

A.  The  Eucharist  : Thanksgiving  to  the  Father 

6.  The  eucharist  is  the  great  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  for  every- 
thing which  He  accomplished  in  creation,  redemption  and  sanctifi- 
cation, for  everything  which  He  accomplishes  now  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  world  in  spite  of  the  sins  of  men,  for  everything  that  He  will  accom- 
plish in  bringing  his  Kingdom  to  fulfilment.  Thus  the  eucharist  is  the 
benediction  ( berakah ) by  which  the  Church  expresses  its  thankfulness 
to  God  for  all  his  benefits.3 

7.  The  eucharist  is  the  great  sacrifice  of  praise  by  which  the  Church 
speaks  on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation.  For  the  world  which  God  has 
reconciled  to  himself  is  present  at  every  eucharist : in  the  bread  and 
wine,  in  the  persons  of  the  faithful,  and  in  the  prayers  they  offer  for 
themselves  and  for  all  men.  As  the  faithful  and  their  prayers  are  united 
in  the  Person  of  our  Lord  and  to  his  intercession,  they  are  transfigured 
and  accepted.  Thus  the  eucharist  reveals  to  the  world  what  it  must 
become.4 

B.  The  Eucharist  : Anamnesis  or  Memorial  (representation  and 
anticipation)  of  Christ 

8.  Christ  instituted  the  eucharist,  sacrament  of  his  body  and  blood 
with  its  focus  upon  the  cross  and  resurrection,  as  the  anamnesis  of  the 
whole  of  God’s  reconciling  action  in  him.  Christ  himself  with  all  that 
He  has  accomplished  for  us  and  for  all  creation  (in  his  incarnation, 
servanthood,  ministry,  teaching,  suffering,  sacrifice,  resurrection. 


2 Lund  1952,  III,  A (b),  p.  54. 

3 Montreal  1963,  para  118  b,  p.  74. 

4 Bristol  1967,  op.  cit.,  3,  III,  2,  p.  63. 
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ascension  and  Pentecost)  is  present  in  this  anamnesis  as  is  also  the 
foretaste  of  his  Parousia  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  Kingdom.  The  anam- 
nesis in  which  Christ  acts  through  the  joyful  celebration  of  his  Church 
thus  includes  this  representation  and  anticipation.  It  is  not  only  a 
calling  to  mind  of  what  is  past,  or  of  its  significance.  It  is  the  Church’s 
effective  proclamation  of  God’s  mighty  acts.  By  this  communion  with 
Christ,  the  Church  participates  in  that  reality. 

9.  Anamnetic  representation  and  anticipation  are  realized  in  thanks- 
giving and  intercession.  The  Church,  proclaiming  before  God  the 
mighty  acts  of  redemption  in  thanksgiving,  beseeches  him  to  give  the 
benefits  of  these  acts  to  every  man.  In  thanksgiving  and  intercession, 
the  Church  is  united  with  the  Son,  its  great  High  Priest  and  Intercessor. 

10.  The  anamnesis  of  Christ  is  the  basis  and  source  of  all  Christian 
prayer.  So  our  prayer  relies  upon  and  is  united  with  the  continual  inter- 
cession of  the  risen  Lord.  In  the  eucharist,  Christ  empowers  us  to  live 
with  him  and  to  pray  through  him  as  justified  sinners  joyfully  and  freely 
fulfilling  his  will.5 

11.  With  contrite  hearts  we  offer  up  ourselves,  in  union  with  our 
Saviour  as  a living  and  holy  sacrifice,  a sacrifice  which  must  be  expressed 
in  the  whole  of  our  daily  lives.  Thus  united  to  our  Lord  and  to  all  the 
faithful  before  us  and  in  fellowship  with  the  whole  Church  on  earth, 
we  are  renewed  in  the  covenant  sealed  by  the  blood  of  Christ.6 

12.  It  is  in  the  perspective  outlined  in  the  previous  paragraphs  that 
the  historical  controversies  over  the  notion  of  sacrifice  should  be 
reconsidered. 

13.  Since  the  anamnesis  of  Christ  is  the  very  essence  of  the  preached 
Word  as  it  is  of  the  eucharist,  each  reinforces  the  other.  Eucharist 
should  always  be  celebrated  with  the  ministry  of  the  Word,  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  points  to,  and  is  consummated  in  the  eucharist.7 

C.  The  Eucharist  : Invocation  and  Gift  of  the  Spirit 

14.  The  anamnesis  leads  to  ep  ikies  is  — the  Church,  being  under  the 
New  Covenant,  confidently  prays  for  the  Spirit,  in  order  that  it  may  be 
sanctified  and  renewed,  led  into  all  truth  and  empowered  to  fulfil  its 
mission  in  the  world.  Anamnesis  and  epiklesis  cannot  be  conceived 
apart  from  communion.  Moreover,  it  is  the  Spirit  who,  in  the  eucharist, 
makes  Christ  really  present,  and  is  given  to  us  in  the  bread  and  wine, 
according  to  the  words  of  institution.8 


5 Ibid.,  II,  1-3,  p.  61  ; Montreal  1963,  para  117,  pp.  73-74. 

6 Montreal  1963,  para  117,  pp.  73-74. 

7 Bristol  1967,  op.  cit .,  3,  II,  5 a,  p.  62. 

8 Ibid.,  3,  II,  4,  pp.  61-62. 
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15.  The  foregoing  paragraph  may  help  to  overcome  many  of  the 
differences  of  understanding  existing  in  connection  with  the  use  of  the 
phrase  “the  real  presence  of  Christ”  in  the  eucharist.9 

16.  The  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  eucharist  is  a foretaste  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  : the  Church  receives  the  life,  of  the  new  creation  and 
the  assurance  of  the  Lord’s  return. 

17.  The  whole  action  of  the  eucharist  has  an  epikletic  character, 
i.e.  that  it  depends  upon  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  This  aspect  of  the 
eucharist  should  find  expression  in  the  words  of  the  liturgy.  Some 
churches  desire  an  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  people  of 
God  and  upon  the  whole  eucharistic  action,  including  the  elements  ; 
others  hold  that  the  reference  to  the  Spirit  may  be  made  in  other  ways.10 

18.  Most  churches  consider  that  the  consecration  cannot  be  limited 
to  a particular  moment  in  the  liturgy.  The  epiklesis  in  relation  to  the 
words  of  institution  is  located  differently  in  various  liturgical  traditions. 
In  the  early  liturgies  the  whole  “prayer  action”  was  thought  of  as 
bringing  about  the  reality  promised  by  Christ.  Recovery  of  such  an 
understanding  may  help  us  overcome  our  difficulties  concerning  a 
special  moment  of  consecration.* 11 

D.  The  Eucharist  : Communion  within  the  Body  of  Christ 

19.  The  eucharistic  communion  with  Christ  present,  who  nourishes 
the  life  of  the  Church,  is  at  the  same  time  communion  within  the  body 
of  Christ  which  is  the  Church.  The  sharing  of  the  common  loaf  and  the 
common  cup  in  a given  place  demonstrates  the  oneness  of  the  sharers 
with  the  whole  Christ  and  with  their  fellow  sharers  in  all  times  and 
places.  By  sharing  the  common  loaf  they  show  their  unity  with  the 
Church  catholic,  the  mystery  of  redemption  is  set  forth  and  the  whole 
body  grows  in  grace.12 

20.  Because  of  its  catholicity,  the  eucharist  is  a radical  challenge  to 
our  tendencies  toward  estrangement,  separation,  and  fragmentation. 
Lack  of  local  unity  in  the  church  or  society  constitutes  a challenge  to  the 
Christians  in  that  place.  A mockery  is  made  of  the  eucharist  when  the 
walls  of  separation  destroyed  by  Christ  on  his  cross  are  allowed  to 
reappear  in  Church  life  : those  between  races,  nationalities,  tongues 
and  classes.13 


9 On  this  last  point,  some  relevant  recommendations  have  recently  been  made 
by  the  Group  of  Les  Dombes,  consisting  of  French  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants. See  note  18  on  page  28. 

10  Bristol  1967,  op.  cit..  Appendix  4,  p.  141. 

11  Ibid.,  3,  II,  5 c,  p.  62. 

12  Ibid.,  3,  III,  1,  p.  62. 

13  Ibid.,  3,  III,  4,  p.  63. 
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21.  Solidarity  in  the  eucharistic  communion  of  the  body  of  Christ 
and  responsible  concern  of  Christians  for  one  another  and  the  world 
should  be  given  specific  expression  in  the  liturgies,  for  example,  in  the 
mutual  forgiveness  of  sins  ; the  kiss  of  peace  ; the  bringing  of  gifts  for 
the  communal  meal  and  for  distribution  to  the  poor  brethren  ; a 
specific  prayer  for  the  needy  and  suffering,  the  sorrowing  and  perplexed  ; 
the  taking  of  the  eucharist  to  the  sick  and  those  in  prison.  All  these 
manifestations  of  love  in  the  eucharist  are  directly  related  to  Christ’s 
own  testimony  as  a servant,  in  whose  servanthood  Christians  them- 
selves participate  by  virtue  of  their  union  with  him.  As  God  in  Christ 
has  entered  into  the  human  situation,  so  eucharistic  liturgy  should  be 
near  to  the  concrete  and  particular  situations  of  men.  In  the  Early 
Church  the  ministry  of  deacons  and  deaconesses  had  a special  responsi- 
bility in  giving  expression  to  this  aspect  of  the  eucharist.  The  place  of 
such  ministry  between  the  table  and  the  needy  properly  testifies  to  the 
redeeming  presence  of  Christ  in  the  world.14 

22.  According  to  the  promise  of  Christ,  each  faithful  member  of  the 
body  of  Christ  receives  remission  of  sins  and  everlasting  life  in  the 
eucharist  and  is  nourished  in  faith,  hope  and  love. 

III.  Implications  of  the  Eucharist 

A.  The  Eucharist  : Mission  to  the  World 

23.  Mission  is  more  than  a consequence  of  the  eucharist.  When- 
ever the  Church  is  the  Church,  mission  must  be  part  of  its  life.  At  the 
eucharist,  the  Church  is  supremely  itself  and  is  united  with  Christ  in 
his  mission. 

24.  The  world  is  already  present  in  the  thanksgiving  to  the  Father, 
where  the  Church  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  whole  creation  ; in  the 
memorial  of  Christ,  where  the  Church,  united  with  its  great  High 
Priest  and  Intercessor,  prays  for  the  world  ; in  the  prayer  for  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  the  Church  asks  for  sanctification  and  new 
creation. 

25.  Reconciled  in  the  eucharist,  the  members  of  the  body  of  Christ 
are  called  to  be  servants  of  reconciliation  amongst  men  and  witnesses 
of  the  joy  of  resurrection.  Their  very  presence  in  the  world  requires 
their  solidarity  with  all  men  in  their  sufferings  and  hopes  to  whom  they 
can  be  signs  of  the  love  of  Christ  who  sacrificed  himself  for  all  men  on 
the  cross  and  gives  himself  in  the  eucharist. 

26.  The  eucharist  is  also  the  feast  where  the  Church  rejoices  for  all 
the  gifts  received  in  the  world. 


14  Ibid.,  3,  IV,  4,  p.  64. 
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B.  The  Eucharist  : Ending  of  Divisions 

27.  When  local  churches,  no  matter  how  humble,  share  in  the 
eucharist,  they  share  in  the  wholeness  of  the  Church  and  reveal  it  in  its 
fullness  : its  members,  its  faith,  its  history  and  its  special  gifts.  Euchar- 
istic celebrations,  therefore,  are  always  concerned  with  the  whole 
Church  and  the  whole  Church  is  concerned  with  every  eucharistic 
celebration.  Since  the  earliest  days,  baptism  has  been  understood  as 
the  sacrament  by  which  believers  are  incorporated  into  the  body  of 
Christ  and  are  endowed  with  the  Holy  Spirit.  When,  therefore,  the 
right  of  the  baptized  believers  and  their  ministers  to  participate  in  and 
preside  over  eucharistic  celebration  in  one  church  is  called  into  question 
by  those  who  preside  over  and  are  members  of  other  eucharistic  congre- 
gations, the  catholicity  of  the  eucharist  is  obscured.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  so  far  as  a church  claims  to  be  a manifestation  of  the  whole 
Church,  it  should  recognize  that  the  whole  Church  is  involved  in  its 
pastoral  and  administrative  regulations.15 


IV.  The  Elements  of  the  Eucharist 

28.  The  eucharist  is  essentially  a single  whole,  consisting  usually 

of  the  following  elements  in  varying  sequence  : 

— proclamation  of  the  Word  of  God,  in  different  ways  ; 

— intercession  for  the  whole  Church  and  the  world  ; 

— thanksgiving  for  the  marvels  of  creation,  redemption  and  sanctifi- 
cation (deriving  from  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  berakah ) ; 

— the  words  of  Christ’s  institution  of  the  sacrament  according  to  the 
New  Testament  tradition  ; 

— the  anamnesis  or  memorial  of  the  great  acts  of  redemption,  passion, 
death,  resurrection,  ascension  and  Pentecost  which  brought  the 
Church  into  being ; 

— the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  community,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  bread  and  wine  ( epiklesis , either  before  the  words  of 
institution  or  after  the  memorial)  or  some  other  reference  to  the 
Holy  Spirit  which  adequately  expresses  the  epikletic  character  of  the 
eucharist ; 

— prayer  for  the  Lord’s  coming  and  of  the  manifestation  of  his 
Kingdom  ; 

— the  “Amen”  of  the  whole  congregation  ; 

— the  Lord’s  Prayer  ; 

— the  breaking  of  the  bread  ; 


15  Ibid.,  3,  III,  3,  p.  63. 
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— the  eating  and  drinking  in  communion  with  Christ  and  each  member 
of  the  church  ; 16 

— a final  act  of  praise. 

This  list  of  liturgical  items  is  not  meant  to  exclude  reference  to  others, 
such  as  the  expression  of  contrition,  the  declaration  of  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  affirmation  of  faith  in  credal  form,  the  celebration  of  the 
communion  of  saints,  hymns  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,  and  the  self- 
dedication of  the  faithful  to  God.17 

29.  The  liturgical  reform  movement  has  brought  the  churches 
closer  together  in  the  manner  of  celebrating  the  Lord’s  Supper.  How- 
ever, liturgical  diversity  compatible  with  our  common  eucharistic 
faith  should  be  recognized  as  a healthy  and  enriching  fact. 

30.  The  churches  should  test  their  liturgies  in  the  light  of  the 
eucharistic  agreement  recently  attained. 


V.  Recommendations 

31.  The  best  way  toward  unity  in  eucharistic  celebration  and  com- 
munion is  the  renewal  of  the  eucharist  itself  in  the  different  churches  in 
regard  to  teaching  and  liturgy. 

32.  The  affirmation  of  a common  eucharistic  faith  does  not  imply 
uniformity  in  either  liturgy  or  practice.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
eucharistic  faith  is  deepened  and  clarified  only  to  the  extent  that  one 
celebrates  the  supper  of  the  Lord  with  some  frequency.  Many  differ- 
ences of  theology,  liturgy  and  practice  arise  out  of  the  variability  with 
which  the  Holy  Communion  is  celebrated  ; on  the  other  hand,  many 
of  these  differences  would  find  their  place  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  if  the 
eucharist  were  celebrated  more  often  everywhere. 

33.  As  the  eucharist  is  the  new  liturgical  service  Christ  has  given  to 
the  Church,  it  seems  normal  that  it  should  be  celebrated  not  less 
frequently  than  every  Sunday,  or  once  a week.  And  as  it  is  the  new 
sacramental  meal  of  the  people  of  God,  it  also  seems  normal  that  every 
Christian  should  receive  communion  at  every  celebration. 

34.  The  way  in  which  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  are  treated 
requires  special  attention.  The  act  of  Christ,  being  the  gift  of  his  body 
and  his  blood  (that  is,  himself),  the  given  reality  symbolized  in  the 
bread  and  wine,  is  his  body  and  his  blood.  It  is  in  virtue  of  the  creative 
word  of  Christ  and  by  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  that  the  bread  and 


16  Montreal  1963,  para  118,  p.  74. 

17  Ibid. , para  118,  p.  74. 
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wine  are  made  sacraments  and  thus,  “participation  in  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ”  (I  Cor.  10  : 16).  Henceforth,  in  the  deepest  sense,  by 
an  external  sign,  they  are  given  reality  and  remain  so  in  view  of  their 
consumption.  That  which  is  given  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ 
remains  given  as  his  body  and  blood  ; it  must  be  treated  as  such. 

35.  Given  the  diversity  of  practice  among  the  churches,  but  drawing 
the  consequences  of  the  preceding  accord,  it  is  desirable  : 

— that  on  the  one  hand  it  be  remembered,  especially  in  sermons  and 
instruction,  that  the  primary  intention  of  reserving  the  elements  is 
their  distribution  among  the  sick  and  those  who  are  absent ; and 

— that  on  the  other  hand  it  be  recognized  that  the  best  way  of  showing 
respect  for  the  elements  served  in  the  eucharistic  celebration  is  by 
their  later  consumption,  without  excluding  their  use  for  the  com- 
munion of  the  sick.18 

36.  As  the  churches  in  their  eucharistic  experience  move  toward  the 
fullness  which  is  in  Christ,  the  problem  of  intercommunion  will  move 
toward  its  solution.19 


18  Group  of  Les  Dombes  : “Towards  a Common  Eucharistic  Faith  ?”  in 
Modern  Eucharistic  Agreement,  London  : Spck,  1973,  pp.  51-78. 

19  Bristol  1967,  op.  cit.,  3,  V,  pp.  66-68. 
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THE 

MINISTRY 


Preamble 

1 .  All  ministry  in  the  Church  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  him 
who  came  “not  to  be  served  but  to  serve”  (Mark  10  : 45).  It  is  he  who 
said  : “As  my  Father  has  sent  me,  even  so  I send  you”  (John  20  : 21). 
Thus,  our  calling  in  Christ  constrains  us  to  a costly,  dedicated  and 
humble  involvement  in  the  needs  of  mankind.  Only  so  we  may  under- 
stand the  whole  ministry  of  the  people  of  God,  and  only  so  the  character 
of  the  special  ministry  of  those  who  are  called  and  set  apart  to  serve  and 
equip  the  Church  by  their  stewardship  of  the  mysteries  of  Christ. 


1.  The  Ordained  Ministry  and  the  Christian  Community 

2.  The  ordained  ministry  is  to  be  understood  as  part  of  the  com- 
munity. An  understanding  of  the  ministry  must  therefore  start  from 
the  nature  of  the  Church,  the  community  of  believers.  This  conviction 
is  now  shared  by  most  of  the  Churches.  Thus  the  following  considera- 
tions start  from  the  Christian  community  ; they  then  try  to  define  the 
nature  and  functions  of  the  ordained  ministry  in  the  light  of  this 
community. 

A.  The  Christian  Community 

3.  The  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  through  his  Word  and  Spirit,  forgives 
sins  and  delivers  men  from  the  lordship  of  the  powers  of  destruction  ; 
He  continues  to  gather  worshipping  communities  out  of  this  broken 
world,  the  one  people  of  God,  coming  from  the  water  of  baptism  ; He 
builds  them  up  through  Word  and  Sacrament. 

4.  Membership  in  the  community  of  the  Church  involves  fellowship 
with  God  the  Father  through  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  means 
being  in  a relationship  of  mutual  indwelling  with  Jesus  Christ.  This 
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fellowship  makes  possible  a unique  experience  of  community,  based  as 
it  is  upon  communion  with  God  and  repentance,  upon  mutual  forgive- 
ness and  acceptance  ; it  results  in  freedom  and  new  life.  God’s  purpose 
is  that  all  men  should  be  brought  into  this  community. 

5.  Among  the  marks  of  this  community,  apostolicity  has  a central 
place  for  the  understanding  of  the  ministry.  Christ  is  the  true  apostle 
whom  God,  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  sent  into  the  world.  Through  him  the 
world  is  reconciled  to  the  Father  in  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
The  Apostles  whom  Christ  chose  and  sent  to  continue  this  mission  of 
reconciliation,  are  the  foundations  of  the  community  created  by  the 
Spirit.  To  this  community  Christ  gave  the  authority  to  accomplish  the 
apostolic  mission.  The  Holy  Spirit  realizes  this  mission  by  communi- 
cating and  manifesting  himself  in  this  community. 

6.  The  apostolicity  of  the  Church  is  thus  rooted  in  Christ’s  mission 
and  inseparably  bound  to  the  fullness  of  the  witness  and  service  of  the 
apostles.  The  Christian  community  must  constantly  strive  to  be  faithful 
to  this  witness  and  service,  yet  its  apostolicity  is  sustained  primarily  by 
Christ’s  continued  presence  in  it  through  the  activity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

7.  The  Christian  community  always  exists  in  a concrete  socio- 
logical setting.  Therefore,  it  cannot  be  described  adequately  in  general 
theological  terms.  As  we  reflect  on  the  nature  of  the  community  and 
on  the  place  of  the  special  ministry  in  the  community  its  actual  socio- 
logical appearance  must  be  taken  into  account.  Obviously,  the  forms 
of  the  community  have  changed  in  the  course  of  history  ; and  as  the . 
special  ministry  is  to  serve  the  community  in  its  concrete  form,  the 
patterns  of  the  ministry  have  changed  and  must  change  as  well. 

8.  In  the  20th  century,  for  example,  geographical  areas  no  longer 
delineate  certain  social  entities  as  they  once  did.  Urbanization  and  the 
modern  organization  of  society  continue  to  develop  ; owing  to  the 
characteristic  mobility,  dispersal  and  specialization  of  this  society, 
persons  tend  to  belong  to  several  communities  simultaneously,  no  one 
of  which  is  primarily  geographically  defined.  This  development  is 
tending  more  and  more  to  be  true  of  continuing  “rural”  societies 
as  well.1 

9.  No  doubt  the  traditional  groupings  of  people  and  pastor  in  a 
relatively  homogeneous  neighbourhood,  where  such  exist  and  are 
authentic,  will  continue  to  be  important  and  living  expressions  of  the 
Church.  In  our  day,  however,  Christian  people  have  membership  in 
a number  of  diverse  communities,  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Christian 
fellowship.  The  great  mobility  characteristic  of  our  time  makes  possible 


1 Louvain  1971,  Faith  and  Order  report  on  “The  Ordained  Ministry’’  in 
study  reports  and  documents.  Geneva  : WCC  1971,  p.  89. 
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many  new  groupings  of  Christians  on  non-geographic  bases.  Many 
fruitful  ministries  are  emerging  in  such  new  communities. 

10.  Christ  sends  his  Church  into  the  world  to  participate  in  his 
ministry  of  reconciliation  and  liberation,  and  membership  in  these 
diverse  communities  forces  many  pressing  human  concerns  into  the 
centre  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  The  Church  should  take  the  needs, 
worries  and  hopes  of  its  surrounding  culture  seriously  ; these  can  become 
the  concern  of  the  whole  of  the  Christian  fellowship.  The  daily  scat- 
tering of  disciples  throughout  this  variety  of  communities  provides  new 
opportunities  for  them  to  participate  in  movements  of  human  fulfilment, 
liberation,  “consciousness-raising”  and  service.  Through  these  groups 
too  Christ  is  building  up  his  kingdom  in  the  hearts  of  men  “to  unite 
all  things  in  him”. 

B.  The  Ministry  of  the  Whole  People  of  God 

11.  The  Church  as  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  called  to 
proclaim  and  prefigure  the  Kingdom  of  God  by  announcing  the  Gospel 
to  the  world  and  by  being  built  up  as  the  body  of  Christ.  Within  these 
two  commissions  each  member  of  the  body  is  called  to  live  his  faith 
and  account  for  his  hope.  Each  stands  alongside  men  and  women  in 
their  joy  and  suffering  and  witnesses  among  them  through  loving 
service ; each  struggles  with  the  oppressed  towards  that  freedom  and 
dignity  promised  with  the  coming  of  the  Kingdom. 

12.  This  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  service  to  the  world  and 
edification  of  the  community  require  a variety  of  activities,  both  perma- 
nent and  provisional,  spontaneous  and  institutional.  To  fulfil  these 
needs  the  Holy  Spirit  gives  diverse  and  complementary  gifts  to  the 
Church.  These  gifts  are  given  by  God  to  individuals  for  the  common 
good  of  his  people  and  their  service  and  manifest  themselves  in  acts  of 
service  within  the  Christian  community  and  to  the  world.  They  are  all 
gifts  of  the  same  Spirit.  The  ordained  ministry,  therefore,  cannot  be 
understood  or  carried  out  in  isolation  from  the  general  ministry  of  the 
whole  people. 

C.  The  Basis  and  Function  of  the  Ordained  Ministry 

13.  In  order  that  his  redemptive  work  might  be  proclaimed  and 
attested  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  that  its  fruits  might  be  communi- 
cated to  man,  Christ  chose  apostles  and  committed  to  them  the  word 
of  reconciliation.2  Within  the  first  Christian  communities  the  apostles 
exercised  a unique  and  fundamental  function,  which  could  not  be 
handed  on.  However,  in  so  far  as  they  bore  special  (but  not  exclusive) 


2 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  Report  from  Montreal, 
1963.  London  : SCM,  1964,  para  84,  p.  63. 
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responsibility  for  proclaiming  the  message  of  reconciliation,  establishing 
churches  and  building  them  up  in  the  apostolic  faith,  their  ministry  had 
to  be  continued.  Although  there  was  a variety  of  gifts  in  the  Early 
Church,  the  New  Testament  reports  a setting  apart  to  special  ministry, 
distinctions  of  service  were  made.3  This  special  ministry  was  essential 
then  — it  is  essential  in  all  times  and  circumstances.  Such  a ministry 
is  exercised  by  persons  who  are  called  within  the  community  and  given 
gifts  and  authority  to  transmit  the  living  testimony  of  the  apostles. 

14.  Christ,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  stirs  up,  strengthens  and  sends 
those  whom  he  has  called  for  this  special  ministry,  making  them  ambas- 
sadors of  his  message  and  work.  Persons  called  to  this  ministry  are 
commissioned  to  serve  the  work  of  the  Lord  by  following  him,  being 
conformed  to  him  and  by  announcing  his  name.  The  presence  of  this 
ministry  in  the  community  signifies  the  priority  of  divine  initiative  and 
authority  in  the  Church’s  existence.  Thus,  whatever  the  diversity  of 
functions  in  a Christian  community  may  be,  the  specific  service  of  the 
ordained  minister  is  to  assemble  the  community  and  to  serve  it  by 
pointing  to  its  fundamental  dependence  on  Jesus  Christ  — Christ  who 
is  the  source  of  its  mission  and  the  foundation  of  its  unity. 

15.  The  essential  and  specific  function  of  the  special  ministry  is  : to 
assemble  and  build  up  the  Christian  community , by  proclaiming  and 
teaching  the  Word  of  God , and  presiding  over  the  liturgical  and  sacra- 
mental life  of  the  eucharistic  community.  The  Christian  community  and 
the  special  ministry  are  related  to  one  another.  The  minister  cannot 
exist  and  fulfil  his  task  in  isolation.  He  needs  the  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Christian  community 
needs  the  special  ministry  which  serves  to  coordinate  and  unite  the 
different  gifts  in  the  community  and  to  strengthen  and  enable  the 
ministry  of  the  whole  People  of  God.  But  above  all,  this  relationship 
and  mutual  dependence  manifests  that  the  Church  is  not  master  of  the 
Word  and  Sacrament,  nor  the  source  of  its  faith,  hope  and  unity. 
Christian  life  as  well  as  the  ministry  are  received  from  the  living  Christ 
in  the  Church. 

16.  The  setting  apart  by  God  for  this  special  ministry  requires  from 
the  side  of  the  Church  a recognition  of  which  a form  is  already  found 
in  Apostolic  times  (for  example,  II  Timothy  1 : 6 f.)  and  which  later 
became  commonly  known  as  ordination. 

D.  Ministry  and  Authority 

17.  The  setting  apart  for  this  special  ministry  implies  both  conse- 
cration to  service  and  authority  for  its  exercise.  Since  all  ministry  is 


3 Louvain  1971 , p.  81. 
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rooted  in  that  of  Christ,  its  essential  quality  is  seen  in  such  words  as 
these  : “I  am  among  you  as  one  who  serves”  (Luke  22  : 27).  The  com- 
mission which  Christ  gave  his  apostles  is  set  in  this  light  in  such  a 
passage  as  John  17  : 18  - 18  and  is  so  accepted  by  St  Paul  who  exalts 
his  ministry  as  an  apostle  in  terms  of  a sharing  in  the  suffering  of 
Christ : “Always  bearing  in  the  body  the  death  of  Jesus  so  that  the  life 
of  Jesus  may  also  be  manifested  in  our  bodies”  (II  Cor.  4 : 10). 

18.  The  exercise  of  such  ministry  has  authority  which  ultimately 
belongs  to  Christ  who  has  received  it  from  the  Father  (Matt.  28  : 18) ; 
it  is  in  this  sense  a divine  authority.  On  the  other  hand,  since  ordination 
is  essentially  a setting  apart  with  prayer  for  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
for  the  continuing  constitution  and  edification  of  the  body,  the  authority 
of  the  ordained  ministry  is  not  to  be  understood  as  an  individual 
possession  of  the  ordained  person  but  belongs  to  the  whole  community 
in  and  for  which  the  minister  is  ordained.  Authority  in  the  name  of 
God  in  its  exercise  must  involve  the  participation  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. The  ordained  minister  manifests  and  exercises  the  authority 
of  Christ  in  the  way  Christ  himself  revealed  God’s  authority  to  the 
world  : in  and  through  communion. 

19.  This  in  practice  means  that  the  ordained  ministry  is  authori- 
tative only  in  and  through  the  concrete  community  to  which  it  belongs. 
The  ordained  minister  is  not  an  autocrat  nor  an  impersonal  functionary. 
He  is  bound  to  the  faithful  in  interdependence  and  reciprocity,  although 
his  role  is  one  of  responsible  leadership  and  judgment.  Only  if  the 
authority  of  the  ordained  minister  finds  genuine  acknowledgment  in  the 
communion  of  the  community  can  this  authority  be  protected  from  the 
distortion  of  domination. 

E.  Ministry  and  Priesthood 

20.  Even  if  the  New  Testament  never  uses  the  terms  “priest- 
hiereus”  or  “priesthood-hierateuma”  to  designate  the  ordained  minister 
or  the  ministry,  tradition  has  not  been  afraid  of  this  usage.  Although 
churches  emerging  from  the  Reformation  avoid  the  word  priesthood  to 
designate  the  ordained  ministry,  churches  of  the  catholic  tradition 
employ  this  word  in  diverse  forms  : priestly  ministry,  ministerial  priest- 
hood, or,  more  recently,  ministry  of  priesthood.  The  search  for  a 
reconciliation  in  ministries  makes  it  especially  useful  to  discuss  this 
question  of  terms. 

21.  This  manner  of  expression  always  refers  the  function  of  the 
priests  to  a priestly  reality  upon  which  theirs  is  based,  but  which  exceeds 
it  — that  is,  the  unique  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  royal  and  proph- 
etic, common  and  universal  priesthood  of  the  baptized  (I  Peter  2:9; 
Rev.  1 : 6,  3 : 10,  20  : 6).  The  priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  priesthood 
of  the  baptized  community  is  a function  of  sacrifice  and  intercession. 
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As  Christ  offers  himself  for  all  men,  the  Christian  offers  his  whole 
being  “as  a living  sacrifice”  (Rom.  12:1).  As  Christ  intercedes  to  the 
Father  for  all  men,  the  Christian  prays  for  the  liberation  of  his  human 
brothers.  The  minister,  who  participates,  as  every  Christian  does,  in 
the  priesthood  of  Christ,  and  of  all  the  People  of  God,  fulfils  his  par- 
ticular priestly  service  in  strengthening,  building  up  and  expressing  the 
royal  and  prophetic  priesthood  of  the  faithful  through  the  service  of  the 
Gospel,  the  leading  of  the  liturgical  and  sacramental  life  of  the  euchar- 
istic  community,  and  intercession. 

22.  The  ordained  ministry  is  then  of  a completely  new  and  different 
nature  in  relation  to  the  sacrificial  priesthood  of  the  Old  Testament. 
As  He  offers  his  life  for  the  service  of  the  mission  in  the  world  and  of  the 
edification  of  the  Church,  the  minister  is,  as  St  Paul  says  about  himself, 
“a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  in  the  priestly  service  of  the 
gospel  of  God,  so  that  the  offering  of  the  Gentiles  may  be  acceptable, 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit”  (Rom.  15  : 16). 

F.  The  Diversity  of  Ministry 

23.  So  far  the  discussion  has  concerned  the  one  ordained  ministry, 
which  can  be  discerned  in  various  churches  in  various  forms  and 
structures.  The  form  which  ordained  ministry  takes  in  any  church 
tradition  is  due  to  the  interaction  of  three  elements:  (1)  the  givenness 
of  the  commission  of  Jesus  and  the  reception  of  the  Spirit ; (2)  the 
changing  patterns  of  society  ; (3)  the  Church’s  response  in  the  Spirit  to 
those  changing  patterns  in  the  social  environment. 

24.  When  the  diversity  of  ordained  ministry  among  the  various 
churches  is  examined,  it  is  evident  that  this  diversity  is  bound  up  with 
the  history  and  cultural  particularity  of  those  churches.  Each  case 
reveals  what  might  be  called  a particular  “theological-ecclesial  culture”, 
that  is,  a coherence  of  theology,  piety,  liturgical  tradition,  community 
life,  geographical  origin,  law  and  jurisprudence.  So  the  diversity  of 
ministerial  structures  is  part  of  a more  complex  ecclesial  diversity  of 
styles  and  types,  reflecting  weighty  differences  of  a theological,  socio- 
logical and  psychological  nature.  But  the  limits  of  ministerial  diversity 
are  determined  by  the  apostolic  commission,  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  and  the  fact  that  major  patterns  of  leadership  in  society  are  not 
infinitely  variable. 

25.  The  plurality  of  ecclesial  cultures  and  ministerial  structures  does 
not  diminish  the  one  ministerial  reality  found  in  Christ  and  constituted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the  commission  of  the  Apostles.  Among  the 
various  ministerial  structures  the  threefold  ministry  of  bishop,  presbyter- 
priest  and  deacon  predominates.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  exclude 
other  patterns  of  ministry  which  are  found  among  the  churches.  Within 
the  same  community  of  faith  it  is  possible  to  have,  side  by  side,  various 
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styles  of  ecclesial  life  and  ministerial  structures,  without  making  the  one 
the  model  for  all  the  others. 

26.  There  is  unity  in  the  diversity  of  ministerial  structures,  in  that 
the  essential  elements  of  ministry  can  always  be  identified  in  the  very 
plurality  and  multiformity  of  essential  styles  and  structures.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  imagine  any  structure  of  ministry  which  did  not  incor- 
porate episcope,  as  that  oversight  of  the  Church  and  of  the  celebration 
of  the  Christian  mystery  which  belongs  to  the  Gospel,  and  presbyteral 
function  understood  as  the  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  administra- 
tion of  the  sacraments.  Both  the  episcopal  and  presbyteral  functions 
of  the  Church  must  be  understood  as  a sharing  in  the  diakonia , that  is, 
as  costly  service  to  the  community  of  the  Church  and  to  the  world 
through  the  proclamation  and  actualization  of  the  Gospel.  In  the 
course  of  history,  the  function  of  diakonia  has  found  expression  in  the 
office  of  deacon  and  the  deaconess.  For  about  20  years  now,  many 
churches,  independently  from  one  another,  have  been  giving  attention 
to  the  possible  renewal  of  this  office. 

II.  Apostolic  Succession 

27.  The  primary  manifestation  of  apostolic  succession  is  to  be 
found  in  the  life  of  the  Church  as  a whole.  This  succession  is  an 
expression  of  the  permanence  and,  therefore,  continuity  of  Christ’s  own 
mission  in  which  the  Church  participates.  This  participation  is  rooted 
in  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  the  sending  of  the  Apostles  and  their 
successors,  and  will  find  its  completion  in  the  all-embracing  realization 
of  God’s  kingdom. 

28.  The  fullness  of  the  apostolic  succession  of  the  whole  Church 
involves  continuity  in  the  permanent  characteristics  of  the  Church  of  the 
apostles  : witness  to  the  apostolic  faith,  proclamation  and  fresh  inter- 
pretation of  the  apostolic  gospel,  transmission  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, sacramental  life,  community  in  love,  service  for  the  needy,  unity 
among  local  Churches  and  sharing  the  gifts  which  the  Lord  has  given 
to  each. 

29.  The  ordained  ministry  is  related  in  various  degrees  to  all  of  these 
characteristics.  It  serves  as  an  authorized  and  responsible  instrument 
for  their  preservation  and  actualization.  The  orderly  transmission  of 
the  ministry  is,  therefore,  both  a visible  sign  of  the  continuity  of  the 
whole  Church  and  of  the  effective  participation  of  the  ministry  in  it  and 
contribution  to  it.  Where  this  orderly  transmission  is  lacking  a church 
must  ask  itself  whether  its  apostolicity  can  be  maintained  in  its  fullness. 
Or,  where  this  ministry  does  not  adequately  subserve  the  Church’s 
apostolicity,  a church  must  ask  itself  whether  or  not  its  ministerial 
structures  should  continue  with  no  alteration. 
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30.  Under  the  particular  historical  circumstance  of  the  growing 
Church  in  the  sub-apostolic  age,  the  succession  of  bishops  became  one 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  apostolicity  of  the  Church  was  expressed.  This 
succession  was  understood  as  serving,  symbolizing  and  guarding  the 
continuity  of  the  apostolic  faith  and  communion.  Some  Christian 
traditions  believe  this  faith  and  communion  to  have  been  preserved 
uniquely  in  this  form  of  ministerial  succession,  even  though  there  have 
been  varying  interpretations  and  understandings  of  this  succession 
among  these  same  traditions. 

31 . Today  there  is  growing  agreement  among  scholars  that  the  New 
Testament  presents  diverse  types  of  organization  of  the  Christian  com- 
munities, according  to  the  difference  of  authors,  places  and  times. 
While,  in  the  local  churches,  founded  by  apostles  like  Paul,  there  were 
persons  in  authority,  very  little  is  said  about  how  they  were  appointed 
and  about  the  requirements  for  presiding  at  the  eucharist.  On  this 
basis,  there  have  been  developed,  in  the  course  of  history,  notably 
since  the  16th  century,  multiple  forms  of  church  order,  each  with  its 
own  advantages  and  disadvantages  : episcopal,  presbyteral,  congre- 
gational, among  others. 

32.  There  is  further  agreement  among  many  scholars  that  although 
ordination  of  ministers  by  bishops  was  the  almost  universal  practice  in 
the  Church  very  early,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  such  a church  order 
existed  everywhere  in  the  Church  from  the  earliest  times.  In  fact,  there 
is  evidence  that  in  the  sub-apostolic  age  even  this  practice  did  not  become 
uniform  until  after  some  time.  Further,  there  have  been  well-docu- 
mented cases  in  the  history  of  the  Western  Church  in  which  priests, 
not  bishops,  have  with  papal  dispensation  ordained  other  priests  to 
serve  at  the  altar. 

33.  These  observations  do  not  imply  a devaluation  of  the  emergence 
and  general  acceptance  of  the  historic  episcopate.  They  only  indicate 
that  the  Church  has  been  able  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  particular 
historical  situations  in  the  development  of  its  ministerial  structures. 
It  follows,  therefore,  that  faithfulness  to  the  basic  task  and  structure 
of  the  apostolic  ministry  can  be  combined  with  an  openness  to  diverse 
and  complementary  expressions  of  this  apostolic  ministry.  Such  insights, 
together  with  a more  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  apostolicity 
of  the  Church  and  the  means  of  its  preservation  and  actualization,  have 
led  to  certain  modifications  of  previously  held  positions  : 

34.  (< a ) A growing  tendency  is  noticeable  among  theologians  in 
certain  churches  which  have  preserved  the  historic  episcopate  to 
interpret  episcopal  succession  as  an  effective  sign,  not  a guarantee,  of 
the  continuity  of  the  Church  in  apostolic  faith  and  mission,  which  is 
manifested  in  doctrine,  proclamation,  sacraments,  worship,  life  and 
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service.  They  value  the  succession  of  ministries  that  have  the  fullness 
of  episcope  as  a gift  of  God,  which  they  must  preserve. 

35.  ( b ) Many  find  it  possible  today  to  recognize  a continuity  in 
apostolic  faith,  mission  and  ministry  in  churches  which  have  not 
retained  the  form  of  historic  episcopacy.  This  recognition  finds  addi- 
tional support  in  the  fact  that  the  episcopal  functions  and  reality  have 
been  preserved  in  many  of  these  churches,  with  or  without  the  title 
“bishop”.  Ordination,  for  example,  is  always  done  in  them  by  persons 
in  whom  the  church  recognizes  the  authority  to  transmit  ministerial 
commission. 

36.  ( c ) Many  are  also  increasingly  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  tradi- 
tional ways  of  transmitting  ministerial  commission,  whether  in  churches 
with  episcopal  structures  or  not,  are  not  necessarily  exhaustive.  In 
particular  situations,  for  example,  a ministry  may  emerge  which,  be- 
cause of  its  authenticity,  is  accepted  by  the  particular  community  and 
receives  only  afterwards  a form  of  official  recognition.  Or,  in  other 
situations,  new  forms  of  ministry  are  raised  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  In 
responding  to  these  ministries  the  Church  should  not  quench  the  Spirit, 
but  rather  welcome  them  as  an  enrichment  of  its  life  and  service. 

37.  The  importance  of  the  historic  episcopate  has  not  been  dimi- 
nished by  the  above-mentioned  findings.  On  the  contrary,  these  new 
insights  are  enabling  churches  without  the  historic  episcopate  to  appre- 
ciate it  as  a sign  of  the  continuity  and  unity  of  the  Church.  More  and 
more  churches,  including  those  in  church  union  negotiations,  are 
expressing  willingness  to  see  episcopacy  as  a pre-eminent  sign  of  the 
apostolic  succession  of  the  whole  Church  in  faith,  life  and  doctrine,  and 
as  such,  something  that  ought  to  be  striven  for  if  absent.  The  only 
thing  they  hold  as  incompatible  with  contemporary  historical  and  theo- 
logical research  is  the  notion  that  the  episcopal  succession  is  identical 
with  and  comprehends  the  apostolicity  of  the  whole  Church. 


III.  Ordination 

A.  The  Meaning  of  Ordination 

38.  The  Church,  in  ordaining  some  of  its  members  to  the  ministry 
in  the  name  of  Christ,  attempts  to  follow  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
and  to  remain  faithful  to  their  teaching.  Ordination  as  an  act  attests 
the  bond  of  the  Church  with  Jesus  Christ  and  the  apostolic  witness, 
recalling  that  it  is  the  risen  Lord  who  is  the  true  ordainer,  who  bestows 
the  gift.  In  ordaining,  the  Church  provides,  under  the  inspiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  the  faithful  proclamation  of  the  Gospel  and  humble 
service  in  Christ’s  name.  The  laying-on  of  hands  can  be  seen  as  the 
sign  of  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  rendering  visible  the  ordering  of  this 
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ministry  in  the  revelation  accomplished  in  him,  and  reminding  the 
Church  to  look  to  him  as  the  source  of  its  commission.4 

39.  Properly  speaking,  then,  ordination  denotes  an  action  by  God 
and  by  the  community  which  inaugurates  a relationship  in  which  the 
ordained  is  strengthened  by  the  Spirit  for  his  or  her  task  and  is  upheld 
by  the  acknowledgment  and  prayers  of  the  congregation. 

40.  This  basic  understanding  has  been  elaborated  both  theologically 
and  liturgically  in  many  different  ways.  It  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant in  ecumenical  discussion  to  seek  to  understand  how  this  process 
of  elaboration  occurs  and  to  take  full  account  of  its  consequences. 
Beyond  their  etymologies  and  dictionary  definitions,  words  become  the 
carriers  of  implicit  metaphors,  the  vehicle  of  unconscious  assumptions 
about  human  relationships  and  the  functioning  of  social  institutions 
derived  from  the  cultures  of  different  times  and  places.  The  taken-for- 
granted  background  of  a given  term  often  has  its  hidden  influence  on  the 
way  that  term  is  combined  with  others  to  form  more  complex  structures 
of  thought.  The  same  is  true  of  the  combination  of  symbolic  acts  to 
form  liturgies. 

41.  Extensive  study  has  already  been  devoted  to  the  contexts  and 
meanings  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Latin  words  connected  with 
ordination.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  considerable  difference  between 
the  unspoken  cultural  setting  of  the  Greek  cheirotonein  and  that  of  the 
Latin  ordo  or  ordinare.  The  New  Testament  use  of  the  former  term 
borrows  its  basic  secular  meaning  of  “appointment”  (Acts  14  : 23  ; 
II  Cor.  8 : 19),  which  is,  in  turn,  derived  from  the  original  meaning 
of  extending  the  hand,  either  to  designate  a person  or  to  cast  a vote. 
Some  scholars  see  in  cheirotonein  a reference  to  the  act  of  laying-on 
of  hands,  in  view  of  the  literal  description  of  such  action  in  such  seem- 
ingly parallel  instances  as  Acts  6:6,  8:17,  18:19,  13:3,  19:6; 
I Tim.  4 : 14;  II  Tim.  1:6.  But  the  actual  use  of  cheirotonein  need 
mean  no  more  than  “appoint”  without  reference  either  to  the  theory 
or  means  of  the  action.  Ordo  and  ordinare,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
terms  derived  from  Roman  law  where  they  convey  the  notion  of  the 
special  status  of  a group  distinct  from  the  plebs,  as  in  the  term  ordo 
clarissimus  for  the  Roman  senate.  The  starting  point  of  any  conceptual 
construction  using  these  terms  will  strongly  influence  what  is  taken  for 
granted  in  both  the  thought  and  action  which  result. 

42.  Similar  analyses  could  well  be  made  of  the  social  metaphors 
underlying  many  other  terms  employed  in  this  discussion  : “clergy” 
and  “laity”,  “minister”,  “episkopos”,  “deacon”.  It  is  appropriate,  of 
course,  to  think  of  God’s  use  of  man’s  metaphors  as  no  less  sacramental 
than  his  use  of  such  products  of  human  labour  as  bread  and  wine.  The 


4 Ibid.,  p.  82. 
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work  of  grace  is  present  “in,  with  and  through”  both  language  and 
j social  conventions.  But  at  the  same  time,  it  is  important  to  be  aware 

I of  the  way  unconscious  assumptions  of  this  nature  may  condition  theo- 
logical argument.  Social  metaphors  are  inevitable  if  we  believe  God 
has  entered  our  social  history,  which  theology  and  liturgy  seek  to 
represent. 

43.  The  original  New  Testament  terms  for  ordination  tend  to  be 
simple  and  descriptive.  The  fact  of  appointment  is  recorded.  The 
laying-on  of  hands  is  described.  There  seems  to  be  no  warrant  for 
building  any  particular  theory  — whether  “catholic”  or  “protestant”  — 
on  the  New  Testament  evidence  alone.  Thus  when  the  theory  and 
practice  of  ordination  are  worked  out,  as  they  must  be,  to  meet  new 
conditions  and  opportunities,  care  must  be  taken  to  be  aware  of  the 
intellectual  process  involved.  Ecumenical  dialogue  may  well  include  a 
mutual  effort  to  uncover  the  implicit,  the  unconscious,  the  unspoken 
dimensions  of  what  we  think  and  do.  Such  effort  could  both  break 
down  barriers  and  enhance  our  appreciation  of  the  symbolic  and 
experiential  riches  we  have  in  common. 

B.  The  Act  of  Ordination 

44.  The  act  of  ordination  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  : invocation 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  ( epiklesis ) ; sacramental  sign ; acknowledgment  of 
gifts  and  commitment.  It  is  : 

45.  (a)  An  invocation  to  God  that  he  bestow  the  power  of  the  Holy 

Spirit  upon  the  new  minister  in  his  new  relation  to  the  local  Christian 
community,  to  the  Church  universal  and  to  the  world.  The  otherness 
of  God’s  initiative,  of  which  the  ordained  ministry  is  a symbol,  is  here 
acknowledged  in  the  act  of  ordination  itself.  “The  Spirit  blows  where 
it  wills”  (John  3 : 3),  and  invocation  of  the  Spirit  implies  an  absolute 
dependence  on  God  for  the  outcome  of  the  Church’s  prayer.  This 
means  that  the  Spirit  may  set  new  forces  in  motion  and  open  new 
possibilities  “far  more  abundantly  than  all  that  we  ask  or  think” 
(Eph.  3 : 20). 

46.  ( b ) A sign  of  the  granting  of  this  prayer  by  the  Lord  who  gives 

the  gift  of  ministry.  Although  the  outcome  of  the  Church’s  epiklesis 
depends  on  the  freedom  of  God,  the  Church  ordains  in  confidence  that 
God,  being  faithful  to  his  promise  in  Christ,  enters  sacramentally  into 
contingent,  historical  forms  of  human  relationship  and  uses  them  for 
his  purpose.  Ordination  is  a sign  performed  in  faith  that  the  spiritual 
relationship  signified  is  present  in,  with  and  through  the  words  spoken, 
the  gestures  made  and  the  ecclesiastical  forms  employed. 

47.  (c)  An  acknowledgment  by  the  Church  of  its  discernment  of 

gifts  of  the  Spirit  in  the  one  ordained,  and  a commitment  by  both 
Church  and  ordinand,  to  the  tests  and  opportunities  implied  in  the  new 
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relationship.  By  receiving  the  new  minister  in  the  act  of  ordination, 
the  congregation  acknowledges  this  minister's  gifts  and  commits  itself  to 
responsibility  for  an  openness  toward  him.  Likewise  the  one  ordained 
offers  his  gifts  to  the  Church  and  commits  himself  to  the  burden  and 
opportunity  of  new  authority  and  responsibility. 

48.  In  order  to  experience  and  demonstrate  the  truth  that  setting 
apart  is  not  to  some  superior  level  of  discipleship,  but  rather  to  service 
within  the  Church,  it  is  important  that  the  entire  process  of  ordination 
involve  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  There  needs  to  be  continual 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  ordination  is  not  only  “over  against”  nor 
vis-a-vis  the  congregation,  but  rather,  that  a person  is  addressed  in  the 
midst  of  the  people.  It  is  also  important  that  the  congregation  have  a 
part  in  the  calling,  choosing  and  training  of  an  ordinand,  preserving  the 
basic  significance  of  the  call  to  the  ministry.  This  means  more  than  the 
inclusion  of  a sentence  or  two  in  the  liturgy  and  ordaining  in  the  presence 
of  the  laity,  important  as  that  may  be.5 

49.  A long  and  early  Christian  tradition  places  ordination  in  the 
context  of  worship  and  especially  of  the  eucharist.  Such  a place  for  the 
service  of  ordination  preserves  the  understanding  of  ordination  as  an 
act  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  of  a certain  order  within  it  or  of 
the  individual  ordained.  Even  if  one  believes  that  the  act  of  ordaining 
belongs  to  a special  order  within  the  Church,  it  is  always  important  to 
remember  that  the  entire  community  is  involved  in  the  act.  Ordination, 
in  association  with  the  eucharist,  keeps  before  the  Church  the  truth  that 
it  is  an  act  which  initiates  a person  to  a service  of  the  “ koinonia ” (the 
fellowship),  a service  both  to  God  and  to  the  fellow  man.  It  is  this 
koinonia  that  the  eucharist  expresses  par  excellence  and  by  continuing 
to  relate  ordination  to  the  eucharist  this  dimension  of  ministry  is  called 
to  mind.  Ordination  within  the  service  of  the  eucharist  also  reminds  the 
Church  that  the  ordained  ministry  is  set  apart  to  point  to  Christ’s  own 
ministry  and  not  to  some  other.  By  placing  ordination  in  the  context 
of  worship  and  especially  the  eucharist,  this  act  is  referred  to  God 
himself  and  the  ordained  person  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  “his 
Servant”  who  offers  himself  for  the  salvation  of  the  world.6 

C.  Conditions  for  Ordination 

50.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  said  about  ordination  that  certain 
pre-conditions  and  expectations  regarding  the  ordinand  are  indispen- 
sable, while  others  are  not.  It  is  especially  important  today  to  be  clear 
about  this  in  view  of  the  multitude  of  experiments  in  new  forms  of 
ministry  with  which  the  churches  are  approaching  the  modern  world. 


5 Ibid.,  p.  88. 

6 Ibid.,  pp.  88-89. 
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I Among  the  basic  requirements  the  following  points  seem  worthy  of 
consideration. 

51 . (i)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  who  has  a call  from  the  Lord  to 
, dedicate  himself  to  the  particular  style  of  ministry  implied  in  ordination. 

This  call  will  be  discerned  by  the  ordinand  himself,  by  the  Christian 
| community  and  by  its  spiritual  leaders.  It  is  discerned  through  personal 
prayer  and  reflection,  as  well  as  through  suggestion,  example,  en- 
■j  couragement,  guidance  coming  from  family,  friends,  teachers,  the 
school,  the  congregation,  the  seminary.  It  will  be  tested  and  fostered 
and  confirmed  or  perhaps  modified,  particularly  through  the  years  of 
training. 

52.  (ii)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  whom  the  Church  can  confi- 
dently expect  to  commit  himself  to  the  task  for  which  he  is  called  and 

I ordained.  This  task  has  to  bear  a clear  relation  to  the  Church’s  mission, 
however  innovative  the  proposed  patterns  of  activity.  It  will  largely 
consist  in  gathering  and  building  up  some  form  of  missioning  Christian 
community,  and  in  aiding  thereby  and  enabling  members  of  the  com- 
munity to  exercise  ever  more  fully  their  own  ministry,  each  in  his  or  her 
respective  sphere  of  activity. 

53.  (iii)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
ministry  in  informed  fidelity  to  the  Gospel  of  Christ  and  to  Christ’s 
lordship  over  the  actual  situation  within  which  the  service  is  rendered. 
He  should  be  able  to  read  and  discern  the  signs  of  the  times.  He  should, 
therefore,  be  appropriately  prepared  through  adequate  study  of  Scrip- 
ture and  theology,  and  through  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  social 
! and  human  realities  of  the  actual  situation. 

54.  (iv)  The  ordinand,  regardless  of  the  type  and  mode  of  his  pro- 
fessional activity,  should  be  one  endowed  with  such  basic  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  as  faithfulness  and  reliability,  prayerfulness  and  patience, 
endurance,  courage,  humility  and  hope.  He  is  called  — weak,  foolish 
and  sinful  though  he  is  — to  be  the  sign  of  God’s  invitation  to  forgive- 
ness and  repentance.  His  ministry  is  often  better  fulfilled  by  quiet 
listening  and  continued  searching  than  by  many  words  and  strong 
assertions. 

55.  (v)  The  ordinand  should  be  one  who,  in  fulfilling  his  appointed 

task  as  ordained  minister,  will  be  able  to  live  and  act  in  a relationship 
of  mutual  accountability  and  concern,  both  within  the  People  of  God 
and  among  his  or  her  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  also  been  called  to 
ministries. 

56.  These  are  some  of  the  conditions  which  seem  to  be  indispensable 
for  ordination.  Other  conditions,  traditionally  considered  necessary, 
may  have  to  be  rethought  and  modified  as  called  for  by  changing  situa- 
tions and  new  forms  of  ministry  : 
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57.  {a)  Both  celibacy  and  marriage  are  vocations  from  God  and 
gifts  of  the  Spirit.  Either  of  these  can  be  used  by  God  to  bless  the 
ordained  minister  and  enrich  his  ministry. 

58.  ( b ) The  academic  programme  should  be  flexible  and  considerable 
elasticity  is  to  be  admitted  in  requirements  regarding  degrees.  To  be 
sure,  the  ordained  minister  requires  a competence  suitable  to  the  style 
of  ministry  to  be  undertaken  and  calls  for  the  intellectual  training 
necessary  to  understand  the  questions  men  around  are  asking  and  to 
search  along  with  them  for  theological  answers.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow  that  such  competence  and  training  are  achieved  only  through 
formal  study  or  the  acquisition  of  degrees  or  prescribed  patterns  of 
formation.  The  variety  of  situations  and  of  groups  to  be  served  demand 
various  types  of  preparation  for  the  ministry.  Team  ministries,  in 
particular,  will  find  their  capacity  to  serve  greatly  enhanced  by  diversified 
formation.  What  is  said  here  is  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish  the 
importance  to  the  Church  of  its  doctors  of  theology,  its  trained  inter- 
preters of  Scripture  or  its  experts  in  other  disciplines.  It  is  intended, 
rather,  to  emphasize  the  truth  that  certain  kinds  of  ministry  may  need 
other  competences  even  more,  including  extensive  experience  in  the 
“secular”  world. 

59.  (c)  Ministries  need  not  always  be  salaried  from  Church  sources. 
Financial  support  from  the  Church  is  not  essential  to  ordained  ministry 
and  may,  in  some  cases,  even  diminish  its  effectiveness.  While  the 
Church  has  a clear  duty  to  make  financial  provision  for  its  servants, 
support  may  come  from  other  sources,  not  excluding  work  done  by  the 
minister  himself,  provided  this  remains  subordinate  to  and  serves  the 
purpose  for  which  he  was  ordained.  This  possibility  is  often  described 
as  a “tent-making”  ministry,  following  the  example  of  Saint  Paul. 

60.  ( d ) The  exercise  of  ministry  could  be  full-time  or  part-time  : 
both  possibilities  should  be  accepted.  Nothing  in  Scripture  demands 
all  ministers  be  full-time  and  employed  by  the  Church.  Full-time 
ministry  has  advantages  and  may  be  indispensable  in  some  situations. 
There  are,  however,  other  circumstances  in  which  part-time  arrange- 
ments for  ministerial  leadership  are  possible  and  helpful.  The  secular 
experience  of  the  minister,  which  is  implied  in  these  arrangements, 
could  enrich  the  ministry  and  the  minister’s  work  in  the  secular  world 
could  commend  the  Gospel.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  problems 
which  can  arise  for  a minister  in  secular  employment  require  sympa- 
thetic study. 

61.  ( e ) While  a good  many  will  be  ordained  for  service  within  the 
Church’s  visible  organization,  the  possibility  of  ordination  for  the 
Church’s  ministry  of  word  and  sacrament  outside  this  organization 
must  always  remain  open.  Such  ordained  persons  might  then  live  as 
bricklayers,  as  industrial  managers  or  as  TV  scriptwriters  for  example. 
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I 62.  (/)  While  the  initial  commitment  to  ordained  ministry  ought 

normally  to  be  made  without  reserve  or  time  limit,  leave  of  absence 
from  service  is  not  incompatible  with  ordination  and  should  be  granted 
on  reasonable  grounds.  There  may  also  be  cases  in  which  an  ordained 
minister  wishes  to  relinquish  exercise  of  his  special  ministry  ; a request 
made  for  serious  reasons  to  relinquish  it  should  be  granted  without 
opprobrium  or  reproach.  Such  a procedure  need  not  mean  in  every 

i case  that  the  minister’s  service  was  not  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  or 
that  the  initial  act  of  ordination  was  a mistake,  or  that  one’s  status  as 
an  ordained  person  and  the  special  relationship  to  the  community 
constituted  by  ordination  ceases  to  exist.  Resumption  of  ministry  will 
require  no  re-ordination. 

63.  In  conclusion,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  all  ministries, 
old  or  new,  for  which  men  and  women  are  ordained  and  in  which  they 
are  engaged,  be  regarded  by  the  Church  as  of  equal  importance  and  with 
equal  rights.  Neither  parish  ministries  nor  experimental  or  specialized 
ministries  should  be  allowed  to  have  prestige  in  the  Church  at  the 

i expense  of  the  other. 

D.  The  Ordination  of  Women 

64.  Both  men  and  women  need  to  discover  the  full  meaning  of  their 
specific  contribution  to  the  ministry  of  Christ.  The  Church  is  entitled 
to  the  style  of  ministry  which  can  be  provided  by  women  as  well  as  that 
which  can  be  provided  by  men.  Indeed,  an  understanding  of  our  mutual 
interdependence  needs  to  be  more  widely  reflected  in  all  branches  of 
ministry.  If  ministry  demands  the  engagement  of  the  full  humanity 
of  those  involved  in  it,  may  it  not  also  be  enriched  by  the  creative 
interaction  of  men  and  women  in  relationship  ? 

65.  Since  those  who  advocate  the  ordination  of  women  do  so  out 
of  their  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  the  Gospel  and  ordination, 
and  since  the  experience  of  the  churches  in  which  women  are  ordained 
has  on  the  whole  been  positive  and  none  has  found  reason  to  reconsider 
its  decision,  the  question  must  be  asked  as  to  whether  it  is  not  time  for 
all  the  churches  to  confront  this  matter  forthrightly.  Churches  which 
ordain  women  have  found  that  women’s  gifts  are  as  wide  and  varied  as 
men’s,  and  that  their  ministry  is  as  fully  blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
as  the  ministry  of  men.  The  force  of  19  centuries  of  tradition  against 
the  ordination  of  women  cannot  be  lightly  ignored.  It  cannot  be 
dismissed  as  lack  of  respect  for  the  role  of  women  in  the  Church.  It 
raises  theological  as  well  as  sociological  questions  which  must  be 
faced.7  The  discussion  of  these  questions  within  several  churches  and 


7 Ibid.,  p.  93. 
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Christian  traditions  should  be  complemented  by  joint  study  and  reflec- 
tion within  the  ecumenical  fellowship  of  all  churches. 

66.  It  seems  clear  that,  without  repudiating  the  efficacy  of  their 
ministries  in  the  past,  many  churches  are  reading  passages  such  as 
Genesis  1 : 27  and  Galatians  3 : 28  with  a sensitivity  arising  from  new 
circumstances  and  new  needs.  The  implications  for  the  ordained 
ministry  both  of  the  relatedness  of  men  and  women  as  created  in  the 
image  of  God,  and  of  the  transcending  of  the  distinction  between  them 
in  the  perspective  of  redemption  in  Christ,  need  to  be  more  fully 
explored.  The  different  traditions  read  the  same  facts  in  different  ways. 
Without  denying  the  relatedness  of  the  sexes  in  either  creation  or 
redemption,  churches  which  ordain  men  only  tend  to  see  sexual  differen- 
tiation as  requiring  a clearly  defined  separation  of  social  roles.  Churches 
which  ordain  both  men  and  women,  on  the  other  hand,  may  risk  the 
danger  of  underestimating  the  anthropological  and  social  significance 
of  difference  between  the  sexes. 

67.  Theological  reasoning  and  church  practice  on  both  sides  of  this 
debate  may  be  adversely  influenced  by  continuing  the  predominance 
of  male  imagery  in  the  modern  social  and  cultural  context.  Although 
contemporary  society,  particularly  in  the  West,  affords  greater  equality 
to  women  than  the  society  of  biblical  times,  both  proponents  and 
opponents  of  the  ordination  of  women  are  subject  to  assumptions  of 
male  dominance  which  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  language  and  custom. 
Such  taken-for-granted  conceptual  patterns  may  distort  theological 
reasoning  and  institutional  practice  both  in  churches  which  ordain 
women  and  in  those  which  do  not. 

68.  The  feeling  of  some  men  that  their  security  and  authority  are 
challenged  is  a real  but  theologically  subsidiary  issue  in  this  matter. 
So  is  the  frustration  that  some  women  feel  as  they  seek  greater  power 
and  influence  in  society.  The  Church  must  minister  in  full  awareness 
of  social  and  psychological  factors  both  to  those  who  feel  threatened 
and  to  those  who  feel  frustrated,  taking  the  side  of  freedom,  justice  and 
truth  where  those  can  be  discerned.  But  the  question  of  who  may  be 
ordained,  related  as  it  is  to  this  issue,  is  not  the  same  question.  The 
patterns  of  ministry  are  shaped  by  the  Church  in  obedience  to  its  under- 
standing of  the  Gospel,  as  interpreted  by  the  Spirit  in  an  ever-changing 
contemporary  situation.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  question  of 
ordination  should  be  judged. 

69.  For  some  churches  these  problems  are  not  yet  alive.  While 
recording  a position,  they  have  not  yet  determined  whether  the  decisive 
factors  are  doctrinal  or  simply  related  to  a longstanding  traditional 
discipline.  Nor  are  individuals  within  the  different  confessions  in  agree- 
ment about  the  doctrinal  and  disciplinary  factors  or  about  their  relation. 
Differences  on  this  issue  could  raise  possible  obstacles  to  the  mutual 
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recognition  of  ministries.  But  these  obstacles  should  not  be  regarded 
! as  insuperable.  Openness  to  each  other  holds  out  the  possibility  that 
the  Spirit  may  well  speak  to  one  Church  through  the  insights  of  another. 
Ecumenical  awareness  and  responsibility  also  demand  that  once  a 
Church  has  decided  what  is  timely  and  right,  it  should  act  in  obedience 
to  its  own  conviction.  Since  the  opinion  appears  to  be  growing  that 
doctrinal  considerations  either  favour  the  ordination  of  women  or  are 
neutral,  the  possibility  is  open  that  a future  ecumenical  council  might 
deal  with  the  question.  Ecumenical  considerations,  therefore,  should 
encourage,  not  restrain,  the  full,  frank  facing  of  this  question. 


IV.  The  Ministry  in  Practice  Today 

A.  Change  and  Renewal  in  Church  and  Ministry 

70.  The  Church  is  the  people  of  God  in  history.  It  is  part  of  the 
world  to  which  it  is  sent.  As  human  society  changes,  the  Church  is 
called  to  seek  a new  obedience  to  God  in  the  new  situation.  For 
instance,  if  in  society  new  means  of  communication  are  developed,  they 
will  have  their  effect  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Word.  For  example,  if  in 
a society  there  is  a great  movement  of  population  from  countryside  to 
city,  a church  whose  structures  are  wholly  adapted  to  a rural  situation 
is  challenged  to  change  them.  Such  manifestation  is  required  in  order 
that  the  Church  may  do  in  the  world  what  it  exists  to  do  : which  is,  by 
the  power  of  Christ,  to  proclaim  and  show  in  its  own  life  the  breaking 
in  of  the  Kingdom. 

71 . In  our  time  the  world  in  which  the  Church  of  God  finds  itself  is 
undergoing  bewilderingly  rapid  change.  The  Church  must  therefore 
renew  its  efforts  to  adapt  its  mission  and  life.  Its  capacity  for  change  is 
a measure  of  the  vitality  of  the  Church  and  its  ministry.  The  response 
of  a church  to  the  changing  situations  in  the  world  must  combine  the 
resources  which  God  has  imparted  to  his  pilgrim  people  in  the  past 
with  the  insight  that  they  receive  from  the  world  in  which  God  has 
placed  them.8 

B.  The  Role  of  the  Minister 

72.  An  essential  element  of  the  renewal  of  the  Church  is  the  renewal 
of  the  ministry.  Any  doctrine  of  the  ministry  conveys  the  image  of  a 
role  which  the  minister  has  to  fulfil  in  the  Christian  community.  As  he 
accepts  the  ministry  he  approaches  the  congregation  with  his  own  under- 
standing of  his  task.  He  will  soon  discover,  however,  that  the  actual 
expectations  of  the  Christian  community  differ  from  his  own  under- 
standing. He  needs  to  take  these  expectations  into  account. 


8 Ibid.,  pp.  92-93. 
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73.  Ministers  experiencing  such  tension  face  a difficult  dilemma. 
Either  they  adhere  to  their  vision  of  the  ordained  ministry  and  alienate 
the  congregation,  or  they  adjust  to  the  role  they  are  actually  expected 
to  play  and  experience  feelings  of  guilt. 

74.  In  many  situations  the  discrepancy  between  the  minister’s 
understanding  of  his  role  and  the  expectations  which  his  congregation 
may  have,  conceals  deeper  tensions  of  which  neither  may  be  fully  aware. 
Thus  the  Christian  community  may  actually  want  of  their  minister 
something  substantially  different  from  what  they  say  they  want.  Again 
what  the  minister  in  fact  does  may  be  different  from  what  he  thinks 
he  is  doing. 

75.  A precondition  of  renewal  may  be  that  ministers  and  congre- 
gation together  should  seek  greater  honesty  about  the  conflicts  in  the 
situation  and  be  ready  to  bear  the  tension  creatively.  Both  the  minister 
and  the  Christian  community  must  ask  in  what  ways  their  expectations 
need  correction.  The  outcome  may  be  radical  change  and  the  total  or 
partial  abandonment  of  traditional  patterns.  A serious  problem  faces 
the  minister  who  wishes  to  transform  the  church  in  an  attempt  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  of  the  coming  Kingdom  of  God  but  whom  the 
institutional  Church,  that  has  ordained  and  supports  him,  expects  to 
devote  his  ministry  chiefly  to  producing  statistically  measurable  results 
or  to  keeping  a church  plant  in  repair. 

76.  A particular  difficulty  arises  in  the  case  of  ministry  to  a congre- 
gation which  combines  loyalty  to  the  Christian  Gospel  with  loyalties 
of  a political  and  cultural  kind  (for  example,  Northern  Ireland  or 
South  Africa).  Alternatively,  a congregation  may  be  confronted  by  a 
minister  whose  view  of  his  role  contains  political  and  social  implications 
which  the  congregation  cannot  accept.  (This  too  might  be  illustrated 
from  Northern  Ireland  or  South  Africa.) 

77.  Increasingly,  many  ordained  ministers  have  had  to  determine  for 
themselves  how  closely  they  may  or  can  ally  themselves  with  reformatory 
or  revolutionary  movements.  They  have  had  to  do  this  in  the  torment- 
ing awareness  that  the  initial  and  praiseworthy  purpose  of  these  move- 
ments was  to  right  injustices  and  to  reform  dehumanizing  social  and 
political  structures,  but  their  progress  has  sometimes  disclosed  that  they 
may  have  within  themselves  the  seeds  of  other  injustices  and  of  other 
dehumanizing  structures. 

78.  This  conflict  between  different  understandings  of  the  role  of  the 
minister  is  a challenge  to  the  minister’s  authority  as  well  as  to  the  mutual 
responsibility  of  the  minister  and  the  congregation  in  relation  to  each 
other.  As  all  ministerial  authority  ultimately  belongs  to  Christ,  and 
the  essential  quality  of  all  ministry  is  to  be  service,  the  minister  has  to 
ask  himself  how  far  he  is  justified  in  insisting  upon  his  position  over 
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against  the  congregation  by  referring  to  his  ordination.  The  congre- 
gation has  to  ask  itself  how  far  there  are  limits  to  its  response  to  the 
authority  of  the  minister  ; but  above  all,  both  parties  have  to  look  at 
their  disagreements  in  the  light  of  Christ’s  commission  to  his  Church 
as  a whole  and  their  mutual  responsibility  to  the  will  of  Christ  as  well 
as  to  each  other. 


C.  New  Ministries  and  Old  Ministries 

79.  The  experience  of  God’s  pilgrim  people  in  both  the  remote  and 
the  recent  past  makes  it  clear  that  new  forms  of  ministry  may  turn  out 
to  have  as  much  to  recommend  them  as  the  forms  that  a church  in  a 
given  time  or  place  may  have  inherited.  At  the  same  time,  patterns 
of  the  ministry  with  a long  history  in  the  Church  frequently  have  proved 
to  be  eminently  adaptable  to  new  situations.  A church  in  a given  time 
and  place  ought  not,  therefore,  lightly  to  abandon  an  inherited  pattern 
or  replace  it  with  a different  arrangement  merely  because  the  inherited 
pattern  is  old  and  the  different  arrangement  is  new.  For  that  reason, 
a church  today  may  indeed  find  it  possible  and  even  highly  desirable  to 
retain  or  take  over  a venerable  and  traditional  pattern  of  the  ordained 
ministry  — for  example,  the  inherited  parish  ministry  — as  long  as  this 
pattern  shows  itself  capable  of  accommodation  to  the  needs  of  a new 
situation  that  a given  church  confronts.  At  the  same  time,  a church 
should  not  be  faulted  if  it  supplements  an  inherited  pattern  with  new 
forms,  or  if  it  reacts  to  the  problems  raised  by  a new  social  situation  by 
devising  new  and  experimental  ministries.  For  example,  ministries  to 
members  of  specific  professions  and  occupational  groupings  have  filled 
vital  needs  in  many  places.  At  any  rate,  in  the  allowing  of  new  forms 
of  ministry,  the  churches  have  paradigms  in  the  multiformity  of  the 
ministry  in  the  apostolic  and  sub-apostolic  Church  as  the  New  Testa- 
ment reflects  it,  as  well  as  in  subsequent  periods  and  in  other  places  in 
the  Church’s  long  history. 

80.  The  need  for  a sharpened  sense  of  ecumenical  responsibility  at 
this  point  cannot  be  overstressed.  The  inter-related  ness  of  the  churches 
that  has  made  the  modern  ecumenical  movement  both  possible  and 
necessary  should  have  made  us  all  aware  that  no  church  can  wholly 
escape  the  impact  of  another  church’s  action.  It  may  not  always  be 
possible  to  implement  changes  in  the  structures  of  ministry  through  an 
ecumenical  forum  — desirable  as  this  may  be.  Indeed,  certain  problems, 
even  certain  almost  universal  problems,  may  be  amenable  to  solution 
only  at  a denominational  or  even  local  level.  But  in  the  process  of 
making  changes  each  church  should  seek  to  be  as  sensitive  as  possible 
to  the  potential  ecumenical  implications  of  its  solutions  to  its  problems, 
especially  in  so  sensitive  an  area  as  the  ministry. 
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81.  Furthermore,  it  is  important  that  the  devising  and  assessing 
of  new  and  experimental  forms  of  ministry  should  not  be  in  the  hands 
of  ordained  ministers  alone,  but  that  at  every  stage  the  opinion  and 
experience  of  lay  people  should  be  listened  to,  and  allowed  to  count  in 
decision-making. 

82.  Many  situations  now  require  a team  ministry  made  up  of 
ordained  ministers  from  different  churches.  For  example,  a University 
Chaplaincy  Counselling  or  Hospital  Chaplaincy,  or  a team  ministry  to 
a church  may  naturally  be  serviced  in  this  way. 

83.  (i)  Experience  shows  that  such  an  enterprise  brings  into  the 
open  some  of  the  deep  contrasts  between  the  different  ecclesial* traditions 
of  ministry  : in  “image”  or  “personal”  formation.  Two  churches  may 
have  clear  theological  agreement  about  the  eucharist  but  the  minister 
of  the  one  may  be  shaped  by  a tradition  of  daily  liturgy  and  communion 
in  the  church  which  the  minister  of  the  other  would  find  strange.  In  a 
team  ministry  contrasts  of  this  kind  have  to  be  faced,  contained  and 
worked  through,  as  more  generally  in  the  development  of  closer  ecu- 
menical cooperation  between  churches. 

84.  (ii)  In  any  case  the  combined  ministry  of  an  ecumenical  team 
(say,  on  a university  campus)  cannot  but  be  a powerful  instrument  for 
the  education  of  the  laity  of  the  Church.  A Christian  brought  up 
within  one  ecclesial  tradition  is  confronted  by  a wide  range  of  style  in 
both  worship  and  ministry  and  by  the  emergence  of  new  styles.  Such 
an  experience  is  bound  to  create  the  possibility  of  new  insights  into  the 
meaning  of  the  Gospel,  and  new  involvement  in  the  life  of  the  Church. 

85.  (iii)  The  development  of  ecumenical  team  ministries  has  already 
led  to  the  corresponding  development  of  ecumenical  training  for  ordi- 
nation in  interdenominational  theological  schools.  For  the  ordained 
staff  of  such  schools  and  for  their  students  similar  tensions  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  arise. 

86.  For  all  these  reasons  ecumenical  cooperation  between  ministers 
is  bound  to  confront  the  participating  churches  with  urgent  demands 
that  further  progress  be  made  towards  mutual  recognition  of  different 
Church  ministries. 

87.  All  these  considerations  point  to  the  fact  that  the  mutual  recog- 
nition of  ministries  represents  much  more  than  doctrinal  agreement 
about  them.  It  involves  a readiness  throughout  the  churches  to  face 
tensions  and  conflicts  about  the  minister’s  role  creatively,  in  a lively 
dependence  upon  the  Holy  Spirit. 
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V.  Towards  the  Recognition  of  and  the  Reconciliation  of  Ministries 

! A.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Recognition  of  Ministries 

| 88.  For  the  Church  to  be  one  the  full  mutual  recognition  of  minis- 
tries is  required.  The  statement  on  the  unity  we  seek  which  was  adopted 
by  the  New  Delhi  Assembly  (1961)  makes  this  point  clearly.  As  it 

; enumerates  the  conditions  which  need  to  be  fulfilled  to  be  able  to  speak 

! of  a fully  committed  fellowship  it  also  mentions  the  ministry.  Unity 
will  have  been  achieved  only  when  members  and  ministers  are  recog- 
nized throughout  the  Christian  community.  It  is  not  only  necessary 
that  it  be  possible  for  the  ministers  of  one  church  to  be  admitted  to 
fulfil  certain  functions  in  the  other  church.  This  would  still  be  only 
limited  recognition.  It  must  be  possible,  at  least  in  principle,  that 
ministers  be  able  to  fulfil  their  ministry,  upon  invitation,  in  any  church. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  restrictions  of  an  administrative  nature  which 
limit  the  exercise  of  any  ministry  to  certain  areas.  Such  restrictions  can 
exist  within  the  one  Church.  But  unity  requires  that  the  calling  to  and 
the  fruit  of  the  ministry  be  recognized  everywhere. 

89.  Division  among  the  churches  has  often  found  expression  in  the 
mutual  rejection  of  ministries.  This  rejection  is  not  always  due  to  a 
difference  in  the  understanding  of  the  ministry  as  such.  Recognition 
of  the  minister  can  be  withdrawn  because  the  minister  is  associated 
with  what  is  regarded  to  be  error  in  his  community.  He  cannot  be 
accepted  as  long  as  his  community  persists  in  its  particular  confession 
or  ethical  decision.  As  soon  as  agreement  on  this  point  of  division  has 
been  reached,  the  minister  will  also  be  automatically  recognized. 
Division  can  also  be  due,  however,  to  the  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  ministry  itself  and  efforts  towards  unity  must,  therefore,  include  the 
working  out  of  an  agreement  on  the  ministry. 

90.  The  sign  of  the  apostolic  succession  has  thus  become  a major 
factor  of  disunity  in  some  cases.  It  follows  that  mutual  recognition 
cannot  be  achieved  in  the  same  way  between  all  churches.  While  in 
some  conversations  the  emphasis  must  be  laid  on  matters  of  faith 
which  divide,  in  others  attention  must  centre  on  the  understanding  of  the 
ministry  itself. 

91 . A common  understanding  of  the  ministry  will  thus  not  have  the 
same  effect  on  all  relations  between  the  divided  churches.  This  question 
is  certainly  of  vital  importance  for  all  churches,  and  it  is  clear  that 
without  a common  understanding  no  decisive  progress  can  be  made  on 
the  road  towards  unity.  But  while  for  some  churches  a common  view 
and  practice  of  the  ministry  will  not  immediately  change  the  situation, 
for  others  they  would  represent  the  breakthrough  which  is  required. 
A common  understanding  is  a necessity  but  it  is  clear  that  these  efforts 
need  to  be  supported  in  each  particular  case  by  supplementary  ap- 
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proaches  towards  unity.  Full  mutual  recognition  can  be  achieved  only 
through  a multiplicity  of  individual  efforts. 

92.  Furthermore,  the  conditions  under  which  divisions  occurred 
must  also  be  taken  into  account  as  the  achievement  of  mutual  recogni- 
tion is  contemplated.  They  will  determine  to  a large  extent  the  way  to 
be  followed  to  attain  agreement.  For  instance,  mutual  recognition 
between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  churches  of  the  Refor- 
mation can  be  realized  only  through  a re-examination  and  re-evaluation 
of  the  event  of  the  Reformation  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  ; 
unity  between  Anglicans  and  Methodists  must  take  into  account  the 
conditions  of  their  separation  in  the  18th  century.  This  historical 
dimension  should  not  be  over-emphasized,  however.  Common  under- 
standing among  all  churches  is  necessary  today  precisely  because  the 
churches  have  moved  beyond  the  conditions  of  their  separation.  A 
mere  re-enacting  of  the  division  cannot  heal  the  rift.  The  churches 
must  move  together  as  they  are  renewed  today. 


B.  Different  Degrees  of  Recognition 

93.  The  transition  from  separation  to  unity  cannot  be  made  all  at 
once.  It  must  be  made  step  by  step.  The  churches  find  themselves  at 
different  stages  on  the  road.  While  some  are  very  close  to  mutual 
agreement,  others  still  find  insurmountable  obstacles.  In  order  to 
understand  the  present  situation  it  might  be  useful  to  distinguish 
different  degrees  and  modes  of  mutual  recognition. 

94.  ( a ) The  least  degree  of  mutual  recognition  — generally  achieved 
among  churches  participating  in  the  ecumenical  movement  — is  that 
of  mutual  respect.  The  minister  of  the  other  church  is  not  simply 
considered  as  a private  individual  but  as  one  who  is  invested  with  a 
certain  authority,  which  enables  him  to  be  the  spokesman  for  his  com- 
munity. His  representative  character  is  recognized,  at  least  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  the  ecumenical  dialogue.  This  acceptance  does 
not  prejudge  the  spiritual  value  of  his  ministry  but  suspends  any  nega- 
tive judgment  for  the  sake  of  positive  encounter.  Though  no  theological 
conclusions  are  drawn  from  this  attitude,  it  has  more  theological  impli- 
cations than  most  churches  would  admit. 

95.  (b)  Another  degree  of  recognition  is  reached  when  the  ecclesial 
nature  of  the  other  church  is  acknowledged  ; then  the  ministry,  though 
it  may  not  be  without  defects,  cannot  be  declared  to  be  without  any 
spiritual  significance.  The  ministers  are  seen  to  have  been  raised  up  by 
God  for  the  equipping  of  his  people  and  to  be  actually  engaged  in  the 
task  assigned  to  the  ordained  ministry.  Their  ministry  just  lacks  the 
fullness  which  is  promised  to  the  apostolic  ministry. 
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96.  While  in  many  cases  such  recognition  does  not  lead  to  any 
i practical  efforts,  it  very  often  provides  the  basis  for  extensive  collabora- 
! tion.  Though  the  churches  cannot  recognize  one  another  as  Christ’s 
Church  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  they  allow  their  ministers  to  work 
together  in  many  respects.  They  may  engage  in  common  witness  in 
I areas  of  ecumenical  experiment  or  in  missionary  situations.  They  may 
, even,  where  the  ecclesiological  conditions  permit  it,  preside  together 
I over  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  on  exceptional  occasions,  although 
their  churches  have  not  yet  reached  a full  accord  on  the  eucharist  and 
| remain  separate  from  one  another. 

! 97.  ( c ) Still  another  stage  is  reached  when  the  ministry  of  the  other 

church  is  officially  acknowledged  as  the  apostolic  ministry  given  by 

I Christ.  Such  recognition  would  lead  in  some  cases  to  full  communion 
between  two  churches ; in  any  case  it  provides  the  basis  for  more 
frequent  common  celebration  of  the  eucharist.  But  for  some  churches 
| such  a development  would  affect  the  relations  only  if  agreement  on  the 
other  divisive  issues  could  be  reached  as  well. 

98.  ( d ) The  decisive  stage  is  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  com- 

munities, implying  the  mutual  recognition  of  the  ministry.  When  the 
churches  reach  this  stage,  they  agree  to  recognize  the  other  church  as 
Christ’s  Church  as  much  as  they  regard  themselves  as  such.  This  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  they  need  to  adopt  the  same  organizational 
structures,  but  it  implies  a readiness  for  interpenetration  where  demanded 
by  the  witness  to  the  Gospel. 

99.  The  mutual  recognition  of  the  churches  and  their  ministries 
implied  a public  act  from  which  point  unity  would  be  fully  realized. 
Several  forms  of  such  a public  act  have  been  proposed  : mutual  impo- 
sition of  hands,  eucharistic  non-celebration,  solemn  worship  without 
a particular  rite,  the  simple  reading  of  a text  of  union  during  the  course 
of  a celebration.  No  one  liturgical  form  would  be  absolutely  required, 
but  in  any  case  it  would  be  necessary  to  proclaim  the  accomplishment 
of  such  mutual  recognition  publicly.  And  the  common  celebration 
of  the  Lord’s  Supper  would  certainly  be  the  place  for  such  a service. 

100.  This  description  of  stages  is  obviously  schematic.  It  does  not 
imply  that  every  relation  between  two  churches  must  pass  through  all 
those  stages.  The  procedure  in  each  context  will  vary  according  to  local 
situations.  This  description  simply  represents  an  attempt  to  identify 
the  different  degrees  of  recognition  which  can  actually  be  found  among 
the  churches. 

C.  Proposals  for  Advancing  on  the  Way  towards  Mutual 
Recognition 

101.  In  order  to  advance  towards  the  goal  expressed  in  the  New 
Delhi  statement,  deliberate  efforts  are  required.  Discussion  can  help  to 
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clarify  the  issues  but  discussion  alone  will  not  solve  the  problem.  The 
churches  must  ready  themselves  for  actual  changes  in  their  approach 
and  their  practice. 

102.  According  to  what  was  said  above,  two  things  are  of  crucial 
importance  for  mutual  recognition  of  ordination  practice.  First,  the 
rite  used  must  express  the  intention  to  transmit  the  apostolic  ministry 
of  the  Word  of  God  and  of  the  sacraments.  Second,  the  rite  must 
include  an  invocation  ( epiklesis ) of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  the  laying-on 
of  hands.  The  invocation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  intended  to  safeguard 
and  to  attest  what  in  some  traditions  is  called  the  “sacramentality” 
of  ordination. 

In  order  to  achieve  mutual  recognition,  different  steps  are  required 
of  different  churches  : 

103.  (i)  {a)  Churches  which  have  preserved  the  episcopal  succession' 
have  to  recognize  the  real  content  of  the  ordained  ministry  that  exists 
in  churches  that  do  not  have  such  an  episcopal  succession.  In  spite 
of  the  mutual  separation  of  the  two  kinds  of  churches,  the  God  who  is 
ever  faithful  to  his  promises  gives  to  the  communities  that  lack  the 
episcopal  succession  but  that  live  in  a succession  of  apostolic  faith,  a 
ministry  of  the  word  and  sacrament  the  value  of  which  is  attested  by 
its  fruits.  These  communities  have  also,  in  many  cases,  developed  a 
vital  lay  ministry. 

104.  (i)  ( b ) The  churches  without  episcopal  succession  have  to 
realize  that  churches  which  value  such  succession  have  also  retained  a 
ministry  of  word  and  sacraments  through  the  centuries  and  while  the 
former  may  not  lack  a succession  in  the  apostolic  faith,  they  do  not 
have  the  fullness  of  the  sign  of  apostolic  succession.  If  full  visible  unity 
is  to  be  achieved,  the  fullness  of  the  sign  of  apostolic  succession  ought 
to  be  recovered. 

105.  (ii)  ( a ) Churches  with  episcopal  succession  should  reassert  the 
value  of  episcopal  ministry,  particularly  in  its  pastoral  aspects,  and 
should  work  in  order  that  others  might  discover  its  significance  as  a 
personally  embodied  sign  of  visible  unity. 

106.  (ii)  ( b ) These  churches  should  also  consider  the  desirability  of 
recognizing  some  ordained  ministries  that  exist  apart  from  an  episcopal 
succession  but  which  embody  a succession  of  ordained  ministers  who 
combine  in  their  ministries  the  functions  of  both  bishop  and  presbyter. 
It  may  also  be  possible  to  recognize  some  ministries  that  do  not  claim 
a formal  episcopal  or  episcopal-presbyteral  succession  but  that  in  fact 
exist  with  the  express  intention  of  maintaining  a succession  in  the 
apostolic  faith. 
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How  did  these  three  statements  come  into  existence  ? 

The  texts  presented  in  this  booklet  are  the  result  of  an  ecumenical  debate 
which  has  been  conducted  over  many  years.  The  agreement  they  contain 
has  matured  in  a process  of  exchange  and  discussion.  Several  consul- 
tations were  held.  The  principal  stages  of  the  discussion  on  each  of 
the  three  subjects  and  the  drafting  of  the  three  statements  are  sum- 
marized here. 

A.  Baptism  and  the  Eucharist 

From  the  beginning  of  the  ecumenical  movement,  baptism  and  the 
eucharist  have  been  subjects  of  theological  discussion.  No  major  con- 
ference on  Faith  and  Order  has  been  held  without  at  least  some  reference 
to  these  two  sacraments. 

The  common  understanding  of  baptism  was  one  of  the  main  concerns 
in  the  period  between  the  Third  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
in  Lund  (1952)  and  the  Fourth  World  Conference  in  Montreal  (1963). 
The  results  of  the  study  which  was  conducted  in  those  years  were 
presented  in  the  report  One  Lord  One  Baptism 1 and  favourably 
received  by  the  Fourth  World  Conference  in  Montreal.2 


1 London  : SCM,  1960. 

2 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  Report  from  Montreal, 
1963.  London  : SCM,  1964,  para  111,  p.  72. 
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A few  years  later,  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  decided  to  initiate 
i,  fresh  studies  on  both  subjects.  The  earlier  efforts  had  aimed  primarily 
at  reaching  common  perspectives  of  understanding  without  yet  drawing 
i concrete  conclusions  for  the  churches’  liturgy  and  practice.  The  new 
studies  were  to  examine  more  directly  the  possibility  of  mutual  recog- 
nition. In  addition,  the  Second  Vatican  Council  had  made  possible  the 
i active  participation  of  Roman  Catholic  theologians  in  the  debate. 

! Therefore,  the  discussion  had  to  be  resumed  afresh. 

i The  study  on  baptism  was  initiated  in  1967  at  the  meeting  of  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission  in  Bristol.  A first  consultation,  in  spring  1968, 
; produced  a brief  analysis  of  the  theme  which  was  subsequently  discussed 
and  commented  on  by  a large  number  of  regional  groups.3  A second 
international  consultation  was  held  two  years  later  in  Revnice,  Cssr, 
to  discuss  a number  of  particular  problems  in  more  detail.  The  findings 
of  the  whole  study  were  summarized  in  the  report  entitled  “Baptism, 
Confirmation  and  Eucharist”  which  was  submitted  to  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Louvain.4 

The  study  on  the  eucharist  had  been  started  somewhat  earlier.  A series 
of  consultations  led  to  the  report  “The  Holy  Eucharist”  which  was 
discussed  by  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Bristol 
in  1967. 5 At  the  request  of  the  Fourth  Assembly  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  in  Uppsala,  later  efforts  were  concentrated  on  the  issue 
of  intercommunion.  A consultation  held  in  Geneva  in  1969  produced 
the  report  “Beyond  Intercommunion”.6 

In  the  course  of  these  studies,  the  proposal  was  made  to  bring  together 
in  two  documents  the  agreements  on  baptism  and  the  eucharist  which 
have  been  reached  in  the  ecumenical  movement.  Several  attempts  were 
made  and  finally,  in  1971,  two  statements  — “Ecumenical  Agreement 
on  Baptism”  and  “The  Eucharist  in  Ecumenical  Thought”  — were 
presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  for  discussion.7  In 
accordance  with  the  Commission’s  request,  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  decided  a few  weeks  later  to  send  the 
two  statements  to  all  member  churches  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
for  reaction  and  comment.8  In  the  light  of  the  responses  received  from 
the  churches,  the  texts  were  then  amended  and  submitted  again  to  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Accra,  1974.  The 
present  form  is  the  result  of  the  revision  made  at  this  meeting. 


3 Baptism,  Confirmation  and  the  Eucharist.  Study  Encounter , Vol.  IV, 
No.  4,  1968,  pp.  194  ff. 

4 Louvain  1971 , study  reports  and  documents.  Geneva  : WCC,  1971,  p.  35  ff. 

5 New  Directions  in  Faith  and  Order.  Geneva  : WCC,  1967,  p.  60  f. 

6 Louvain  1971,  op.  cit.,  p.  54  ff. 

7 Ibid.,  p.  49  ff.  and  p.  71  ff. 

8 Minutes  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Sofia,  September  1971,  p.  14. 
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B.  The  Ordained  Ministry 

The  statement  on  the  ordained  ministry  is  somewhat  different  in  nature 
from  the  other  two.  Rather  than  a summary  of  the  agreements  reached 
at  ecumenical  conferences,  it  is  an  attempt  to  survey  the  present  ecu- 
menical debate  on  the  ordained  ministry  and  to  indicate  the  emerging 
common  perspectives  which  may  lead  to  the  agreement  required  for  the 
full  mutual  recognition  of  the  ministries. 

The  question  of  the  ordained  ministry  already  played  an  important  role 
at  the  first  two  world  conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  in  Lausanne 
(1927)  and  Edinburgh  (1937).  Both  these  conferences  recognized  the 
need  for  a “ministry  acknowledged  in  every  part  of  the  Church  as 
possessing  the  sanction  of  the  whole  Church’’.  But  the  debate  made 
clear  that  there  were  insurmountable  differences  concerning  the 
“authority’’  and  the  “function”  of  the  ministry.  There  was  so  little 
hope  for  substantial  progress  towards  agreement  that,  for  a number 
of  years,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  study  the  issue  as  a separate 
subject.  It  was  only  discussed  in  connection  with  other  more  general 
themes.  It  reappeared  on  the  agenda  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement 
at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  in  Montreal  (1963). 

In  the  meantime,  several  developments  had  taken  place  which  made  a 
fresh  approach  possible.  The  various  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  the 
nature  of  the  Church  had  prepared  the  ground  for  a new  understanding 
of  the  ministry  and  its  place  in  the  Church.  Biblical  and  historical 
research  across  the  confessional  traditions  had  contributed  new  aspects 
to  the  discussion.  The  lay  movement  had  placed  increased  emphasis 
in  almost  all  churches  on  the  calling  of  the  whole  people  of  God  and 
had  led  to  the  common  insight  that  a true  understanding  of  the  ordained 
ministry  could  be  reached  only  through  a new  appreciation  of  its  relation 
to  the  priesthood  of  all  believers. 

In  response  to  the  debate  at  the  Fourth  World  Conference  at  Montreal, 
a study  on  the  ministry  was  undertaken.  It  developed  in  several  stages. 
The  “first  fruits”  were  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
at  its  meeting  in  Louvain  (1971)  in  the  report  “The  Ordained  Ministry”.9 
The  Commission  felt  that  substantial  progress  had  been  made  and 
asked  that  further  work  be  undertaken.  In  response  to  the  new  mandate, 
an  international  consultation  was  organized  in  Marseilles  (1972).  The 
text  produced  at  this  meeting  10  was  shared  with  a great  number  of 
groups  and  individual  theologians  for  reaction  and  comment.  In  the 
light  of  the  replies  received,  the  text  was  revised  at  a second  consultation 
held  in  Geneva  in  late  1973.  It  was  then  submitted  to  the  Faith  and 


9 Louvain  1971 , op.  cit.,  p.  78  ff. 

10  The  Ordained  Ministry  in  Ecumenical  Perspective.  Study  Encounter , 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  4,  1972,  SE/34. 
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Order  Commission  at  its  meeting  in  Accra  where,  after  thorough 
discussion,  it  received  its  present  form.  The  Commission  stated  that  it 
felt  encouraged  by  the  surprising  degree  of  mutual  understanding 
which  the  document  brings  to  light  and  recommended  that  “it  should 
be  published  for  the  information  and  the  response  not  only  of  theo- 
logians but  of  a much  wider  circle’’. 

At  its  meeting  in  Berlin,  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  decided  that  all  three  texts  should  be  published  and  com- 
municated to  the  member  churches. 

Many  theologians  have  participated  in  the  process  of  study  and  discus- 
sion which  has  led  to  these  statements.  It  is  not  possible  to  name  them 
individually  here.  A special  tribute  of  thanks  should  be  paid  to  two 
members  of  staff  who  in  the  course  of  the  years  have  carried  major 
responsibility  for  the  studies  which  were  conducted  : Protopresbyter 
Vitaly  Borovoy  from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church,  and  Dr  Gerald 
F.  Moede  from  the  United  Methodist  Church  in  the  United  States. 


Central  Committee,  West  Berlin , 1974 
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